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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO, 
Have Recently Published, 


MEMOIR OF 
REV. ADONIRAM JUDSON, D.D., 
The First American Missionary to Burmah. 
pire ee 


Comprised in wi _faoerd 
portrait, finely Toned an Tonk 0 


THE CONFLICT OF pm ; 
Or, the Great Debate on Moral Relations of God 


and Man. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Bescuer, D.D. 
One volume 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


HEARTS AND FACES; 
Or, Home-Life Unveiled. 
By the author of “ Father Brighthopes,” ete. 
1 vol. 18mo. Uniform with “Peep at No. Five,” “Last 
Leaf,” "Tell Tale,” &c, Price, 60 cents. 


OUTLINE 


OF THE 
ia GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE, 
weer taps, and Sketchen of C with two Geologi- 
and &ke ex of Character- 
American 
By Epwarp Hrrcncock, D D., LL.D., 
President of Amherst College. 
One volume 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


THE WORKS OF BEN JONSON, 
With a Biographical Memoir. 
By Wautam Girrorp. 


A new edition. Gusaiemapiash catann, Pp. 950. 
Elegant Stee! Portrait, simi size and style to Mox- 
con's celebrated Londen edition. Price #150. rT 


The American Almanac, 


AND 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


Have roe - pnd yl publish Je in Hougeaber, the shove 
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Tete, rice, $1.12}4. Terms to the Trade: For 25, and 
we ty copies, 3334 per cent. For 100 and upwards, 


*" > Gotan from the Trade respectfully solicited. 
Preparing for Publication. 
CHRIST IN HISTORY ; 

OR, THE GRPAT CENTRAL POWER. 
By the Rev. Roperr Turssuit, D.D. 


One vol. 12mo. 
About 450 pages to be ready in November. 


To be Speedily Issued. 
THE WORKS 


oF 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


The Text formed from a New Collation of the early Edi- 
tions, with Notes, and a Biographical Memoir, 


By Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 


BURCLIFF, 
ITS SUNSHINE AND ITS CLOUDS. 
By Pav. Creytor, 
Author of “ Father Rriatthepes.’ 1 vol. 18mo., uniform 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, 


Comprising his Poems, Pla and | Resays. With a 
Memoir, by De. Ame 


One vol. whey 
CAMPBELL’S 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


An entire new edition, with nal Notes. This edition 
will contain more of Campbell's Poems than any 
other extant. 


One volume duodecimo. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete. Edited by Sir Ecrrron Beveude, Bart. 
One Vol. octavo. Illustrated 


ESTELLE’S STORIES ABOUT DOGS. 
With Original Portraits from Life. 
CHARLES LAMB’S , 

TALES FROM a 


Designed for the Use of Youn rogie. From the last 
London edition. Tuustrated’ BA teel Engravings. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE ROLLO BOOKS. By Abbott. 


G37" Several new and ori JUVENILE BOOKS are 
now in press, and will be for the coming holidays. 
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BOURDALOUVE IN THE bover OF LOUIS XIV. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
The Preacher and the King; 


OR, 
BOURDALOUE IN THE COURT OF LOUIS XIV. 


Being an Account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distinguished era. Translated from ¢), 
French of L. Bungener. With an Introduction by the Rev. GEORGE POTTS, DD, 
of New York. Price $1.25. 


This work has attained a wide popularity in France, having passed through Turmreey 
Eprtions. _ It is a work possessing rare interest. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


“A book of rare interest, not only for the singular abili ue which it itten, but for the graphic acconn: 
which it gives of of the state of pulpit eloquence duri ing the celebrated era of ofwhich tte treats. Itis, perhaps. the a 
hy extant of the disti ed preacher, who, above all others, most pleased the king; while it 
also Ls ay shes many racer eeen areas ws in the ives o of his professional contemporaries. We content ourself w: ith 
warmly comme z 
“The author is a minister of the Reformed { Church. In the forms of narrative and conversations, he portrays the 
features and character of that remarkable age, and illustrates the duties of the sacred office, and the im. 
portant ends to be secured by the eloquence “1 the nape os rver. 
A book which ‘unfolds to us the private con or ion, the interior life and habits of study of such men as Claude, 
ee Bourdaloue, Bridaine, t but be a precious gift to the American Church and Ministers. 
It is a book Lt of rhs facts sf great vaben @ Taine with gems of thought, polished scholarship. and genuine 


iety.”—CF vaca 
. Fits volume ts a phase of French - with which we = Sayrm nk met in any other work. The author is a 
minister of ek urch in Paris, where his work with spoxemaled ps popularity having 
already gone t ih fourteen editions. The writer has st only the ca divinity and ory literature of the 
age of Louis xivet bat also the memories of that period, until he is ie able reproduce a lifelike picture of society at 
the Court of the Grand Monarch.”— Albany Transcript. 

“In form it is descriptive and dramatic, presenting the reader with animated conversations between some of the 
most famous preachers and philosophers of the Augustan age of France. The work will be read with interest by al) 
intelligent men: but it will be of especial service to the Ly ei who conpet afford to be ignorant of the facts and 
suggestions of this mnatrestiee volume.”—N. Y. Christia 

“ The work is very fascinating, and the lesson under its 5 oe — = js of the gravest moment to every pulpit and 
every age.”—Christian 

§@” The Publishers will forward a copy by mail (postage paid) to any one remitting to them $1.25. 

















WILL BE PUBLISHED ABOUT THE 20TH NOVEMBER, 
ANOTHER BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The Priest and the Huguenot; 


OR, Fenrconer IN THE sce OF LOUIS XV._PART I., A SERMON AT COURT. PART II., A SRRMON 
N THE CIT PART TI SERMON IN THE DESERT. Translated from the French-of L. Bungener, 
yp re The tA and the King.” Two volumes, 12mo., cloth. A new work. 


By is truly a masterly production, full of interest,and may be set down as one of the greatest Protestant works 
i.) e age. 
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A Book for American Youth—Daniel Webster. 


THE AMERICAN STATESMAN: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 


DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. 
By REV. JOSEPH BANVARD. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS.—Webster leaving home for Exeter pete —Birth-Place of Webster—Young Webster 
on the way to Boscawen—Webster’s Oration at College—Webster ‘on8 the Buckeyes—Webster at Marshfield— 
Webster's Reply to Hayne—Death Scene. 

This is the most attractive work for the young which has appeared, and cannot fail to be useful, as well as popular 
among young readers of America. 

“Mr. Banvard has performed a commendable service “necesely. posse of — emaae in Lig cn dee volume. The 
early history of such a man as Daniel Webster must, of n 7 pegeiar s; and it is cer 
tainly natural that the poe should desire to become more near hy HE the ine Wa of a man who 
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was, to so great an extent, the representative of his country’s greatness. ~ his disadvaa- 
tages and struggles in obtaining an education, his aspira DrOnresa, ments, poses 
incidents 7 with Siotempeion be A p young, as showing 3 ea e el a achiexe Cy 
are eenential te accomplishment purpose and nob! a pose ire to develop 
Coston) Pra youth noble tastes and aR manic and to excite and Siatale the me of try.”— Evening 
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wa The publishers will forward a copy by mail (postage paid) to any person remitting seventy-five cents. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, PUBLISHERS, 59 Washington Street, Boston. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE.* 


A pieasanT book of American character and 
adventure, of interest geographically, sport- 
ively, and poetically. This book comes 
from a happy locality—which has been some- 
what cultivated by several of our best writers, 
and not as yet, by any means, overworked— 
the Ancient Dominion, “ old Virginia ;” and 
the authorship, moreover, is of a good intel- 
jectual race ; the “ Clerke of Oxenforde,” who 
figures in the title-page, being own brother 
to the author of Swallow Barn, which, as 
everybody knows, is the “Sketch Book” of 
that land of gentlemen and humorists. 

The Blackwater Chronicle is a sporting 
account of a. foray into a region of the north- 
easterly mountains of Virginia, the range of 
the ‘Alleghanice-in that region whence the 
Potomae first sets out a mountain rill in its 
lordly journey to the Chesapeake ; or, speak- 
ing more particularly, in a district on a west- 
ern inclination of that ridge in Randolph 
county known as the Canaan which furnishes 
the head waters of the Cheat river, among 
whose tributaries is the Blackwater. Though 
not very much out of the high road of travel, 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
and the excellent North-western road which 
crosses the state from Winchester to Par- 
kersburg, this special locality has been a terra 
incognita to the world until the appearance 
of the present book. It is, indeed, laid down 
“Canaan” on ordinary maps, but what sym- 
pathy could the most indefatigable geogra- 
pher have with it? Al] that appears to have 
been known about it in the belt of civiliza- 
tion around its borders was, that it was a 
wild, well-timbered forest region, stocked 
with deer and abounding with trout. Paths 
and roads it had none—it was o wilderness 
of living and decaying forest-trees, impene- 
trable laurel thickets, and wild rocky rapids 
and waterfalls. 

The party who undertook to investigate 
this region, decoyed by the spirit of mountain 
adventure,and the prospect of an unprecedent- 
ed number of trout, was composed of five, to 
Which were added two guides, hunters of 
the region. ‘There were the artist of the ex- 
pedition, whose pencil keeps pace with the 
author's pen through the volume, the Signor 
ae rect and who himself furnishes 
no little of the picturesque in his proper per- 
son; the ardent but i EA Rae ak. 
rited gentleman, Mr. Botecote or Buteut, 
hame suggestive of his plumpness, alike ap- 
propriately great in storm and sunshine; a 
Murad the Unlucky, who misealls names and 
18 possessed with an insane idea of “ Pair- 
fax’s stone ;” a Doctor in gold spectacles, and 
4 Don Quixote figure, to whom we must 
Vouchsafe a paragraph. 


“ He is somewhat tall and delicate of form, 
of a high visage and lofty carriage—and, as 
we have said, taking away the idea of the gaunt 
appearance of Don Quixote, is not very unlike 
that immortal champion of the right sad, redres 
— the wrong. e Master is a man of mid- 

le life, and has seen something of both man and 
woman in his time, both high and low. In many 
& gay and glittering scene of revelry has he 
wasted the golden days of his exuberant 
youth—his heart swelling to the sounding 
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minstrelsy, and his soul entraneed by love and 
beauty. And also, like the good Lord Clifford, 
he has been 


*In huts where poor men lie,’— 


and there learned a wiser lore than life could 
otherwise teach him. The Master has long 
since learned mueh sound knowledge in his 
time—that pleasure is of the things that pe- 





rish in the using—that woman’s looks teach 
but folly—that there is a great deal of good | 
sense in the Proverbs of Solomon, and wisdom | 
in the Ecclesiastes, &e., &c.; in fact, he has} 
begun to know that Solomon was a very wise 
man: and, arriving at this distant glimpse of 
truth, he has taken to the woods and rills, and | 
has learned how to be reasonably happy.” 


The party has set forth from Winchester, | 
and driven the eighty-seven miles to a hos. | 
telry kept by Edward Towers, Esq., at Win- | 
ston, the last inn on the borders of the pro- | 
mised land—where, preliminary to setting | 
forth, a consultation is held on plans and 
prospects, of which, for a specimen of the 
dialogue, take— 


A RATTLESNAKE TALK, 


“In a large arm-chair, spread out to the | 
extent of his bulk, with his feet resting upon 
a bench, and leaning back against the dias 
of the porch, sat a gentleman—stout, ample, 
and muscular—with a handsome face, rosy 
with bloom, and a pleasant twinkle of the eye, 
that told of the mirthful character of his 
mind. Just now, though, his countenance was 
Rattlesnakes seemed 
to have taken entire possession of him, ever 
since we had determined upon our march into 
the wilderness; and presently he put the fol- 
lowing question to Mr. Towers, with great em- 
phasis :— 

“*Do you think, Mr. Towers, that my big 





fishing-boots—that very big pair, with the red 
tops, hanging up against the wall—will save | 
me against the bite of a rattler? 

“*Oh, bless you, Mr. Butcut. there are none | 
in these hills. If there were, I can assure you, | 
sir—may I be hang-danged if I would live | 
here a single day—not even to own Winston ! 
A rattlesnake, sir, has never been seen higher | 
up this way than some two miles below yon- | 
der, at the foot of that mountain—and then | 
only one, and he had to clear ont. It don’t | 
suit em up here. Seven miles off yonder, on | 
the side of that mountain, there is a den of | 
them—where there are a plenty—so thick, you | 
can smell ’em. But they stay down in that | 
region, and never come up this way.’ 

“«That’s what Powell says; for I took him 
one side, and asked him particularly about 
them. I think I would go into a fitif I should 
happen to tread on one of the blasted rep. 
tiles!’ 

“ «Make yourself easy about them, I pledge 
you my honest word, there a’n’t any up here. 
The country’s too cool, or something or other, 
for them. The devil take me—but I believe 
if I was to see one of them, I would jump 
clean out of my skin! I’m monstrously afraid 
of °em—and I confess it. I don’t mind a wild- 
cat—he’ll run from you: nor a bear, un- 
less it’s a she-bear with cubs—and then look 
out, | tell you! But rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads my neryes, somehow, won't stand. If I 
might take the liberty—you seem to havea 
little dislike to them yourself.’ 

“If you would put on a pair of thick cloth 
pantaloons, and draw on a big pair of boots out- 
side—such as mine yonder, Towers—I should 
suppose you would be safe from a bite.’ 

“ *T should hate to trust them ad ; Ya- 
ther not be struck by them at all. hy, they 
have fangs an inch long!’ 

= ae would you do, if one was to bite 
you 





“Just lie down and die—give it up at 
once. 

“ ‘Not so,’ broke in the artist ; ‘no necessity 
for dying at all. Take out your knife, and cut 
out the flesh round where you're struck—suck 
the wound—then burn some gunpowder into 
it—and you're safe enough.’ 

“‘Drink a pint or so of raw whiskey or 
brandy right off,’ observed the doctor, ‘and 


| there’s no danger.’ 


“*Not so much from the snake, may be.’ 

“<If I am not mistaken, I read an account, 
a year or so ago, of an experiment made be- 
fore the French physicians, by which it was 
ascertained that a flask of olive oil was a cer- 
tain cure of the bite. Two country-people 
came in, received the bite of a viper, swal- 
lowed a flask of oil each, and experienced no 


| other harm than a little drowsiness for a few 


days.’ 

“Swallow a good deal of sweet milk,’ said 
a countryman sitting by. ‘I’ve known that to 
eure a man.’ 

“*Fau-de-luce,’ replied the doctor, ‘rubbed 
on outwardly, and taken internally, to prevent 
coagulation of the blood, would be good.’ 

“*Well, now,’ said the countryman who 
spoke before, ‘for my part, I’m more afraid of 
a copperhead than I am of a rattlesnake ; for 
he never gives you any warning. He’s a night- 
snake, too—he'll bite at night, and the other 
won't.’ 

“*How much olive-oil have you in the 
house ?” inquired Peter. 

“*T don’t believe there’s any,’ replied Tow- 
ers; ‘but I’ve got a plenty of castor-oil, if 
that would do.’ 

“*Have you any fish-oilf’ asked Triptole- 
mus. 

“*T think we had better drive a cow along,’ 
said Andante. 

“What would you milk her in?’ 

“<«Tn the frying-pan.’ 

“<]T am free to say, gentlemen,’ observed Mr. 
Buteut, ‘that I have more confidence in the 
brandy than anything else; and, ag that is 
more at hand, we'll each take 4 flask with us, 
in case of accidents.’” 


Mr. Buteut has no reason afterwards to 
question the assurances of his host—though 
he does show various degrees of misgivings 
and reluctance before he reaches his journey’s 
end. We prefer, however, to exhibit him at 
a moment of triumph, where Mr. Strother’s 
pencil has achieved one of its happiest suc- 
cesses, at the moment of cooking the trout, 
which have been actually reached at the falls 
of the Blackwater, and in profusion equal to 
any extent of the imagination. 


MR. BUTCUT IN HIS GLORY. 


“ You will have the goodness to observe the 
movements of Mr. Buteut at this moment. 
This gentleman has a turn for good living, and 
consequently he is something of an amateur 
cook. Indeed, it is his pleasure so to indulge 
his genius this way, that after he has himself 
eaten as much as he wants for the time being, 
he takes great delight in exercising his talents 
for the gratification of others, He is now 
about to cook a mess for the Prior, who, com- 
ing in the last from fishing, has now made him- 
self ready to enjoy his supper, having a very 
fine rage upon him at present, and a particu- 
larly good capacity at all times to vo upon. 
Buteut takes up the frying-pan, and repairs 
with it to the kitchen. Placing it down by the 
fish, he selects from the clean and beautiful 
hundreds in the basin about eight fine fish— 
half of them black, half of them salmon-colored, 
all of them of the largest and fattest—these 
being just as many as the bottom of the fry- 
ing-pan will properly hold. He takes them 
carefully, even daintily, by the tail, between 
his fore-finger and thumb, and places them 
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accurately in the pan in alternate heads and 
tails, A little salt and a little black pepper 
are yey ar sprinkled over them. He next 
cuts a few thin slices of middling of bacon and 
places them about in the pan. He is now 
ready for the fire. So he goes to the great 
blazing pile, and raking out from underneath 
it, away from any smoke, a quantity of the 
livest embers, he sets the -y -pan evenly 
on these, and soon has the whole Tdicate mess 
frying away in the most delightful manner— 
the fat of the middling crackling and hissing a 
most delicious music to his ear—also to the 
ear of the expectant Master. The accom- 
plished Peter takes great care that the fish 
shall not burn in the least, so he removes the 
pan from the hot embers every once in a while. 
Cooked sufficiently now, as he supposes, on 
the one side, he proceeds to the operation of 
turning them. is he does after the manner 
of tossing a poe He spreads a white 
napkin upon the rock hard by, and giving the 
frying-pan a toss of a very artful character, 
up go the trout in the air, turning over and 
coming down into the pan again precisely as 
the arch-cook desires it: and all this is das 
without spilling even so much as a drop of 
ove on the napkin. He now goes to the 

re again, and performs some more hoeus-pocus, 
that is all Hebrew Greek to the ignorant, until 
the mess is of a delicate brown hue—when he 
deems the operation complete, and hands the 
frying-pan to the Master with an air which 
seems to say, ‘ A dish fit to set before a king !’” 


There are some fine passages of the de- 
scription of natural scenery, and particularly 
a passage on the Blackwater Villa, where 
rocks, and trees, and water, and mountain air 
are interwoven with a poetical sentiment, 
very proper to the occasion. Indeed, there 
is a literary vein running all through the 
book, skilfally appreciative of the sympathies 
of poets whose vision had seen the Black- 
water, though haply unconscious of the 
name. The “ Cletke of Oxenforde” has a 
fine taste for a ballad, quotes Homer with 
discrimination and Chaucer with gusto, re- 
members Coleridge, and takes to his heart 
Wordsworth’s “ Ruth with her roving lover 
in the wilds of Georgia.” 

A page of moonlight reflections at the 
Blackwater Villa may illustrate this portion 
of the book. 


MOONLIGHT AND POET-LIGHT. 

‘The moon has now risen, and although a 
few light fleeey clouds are gatherin about 
here and there above us, yet the goddess of 
the night shines down as silvery soft upon the 
Canaan, as she did of old upon the garden of 
Verona, where Lorenzo and Jessica vied with 
each other in chanting her worship in such 
beautiful strains, And oh! most beautiful reader 
—now absorbing this inspired chapter, like 
Geraldine, when in her night-robes loose, she 
lay reclined on couch of Ind, and pored over 
Surrey’s raptured Jine—how soothingly soft its 
influence upon us here in the wild, you—you 
ean never altogether know—not even from 
this rapt page !—how all at once, as if at ano- 
ther Prospero’s wand, our mood was changed 
from that of wanton, reckless mirth, and a 
gentle dreamy inspiration, all poetry and ro- 
mance (all the finer for ovr satisfaction in 
regard of the trout—heavenly fish !)}—came 


with the balmy south wind, and took 8- 


sion of our souls! You—even you, blissful 
girl, upon whom the fayoring gods have be- 
stowed the gift of genius, as well as of beauty 
—you, with your ‘finely-fibr:d frame,’ like 
Georgiana’s, Duchess of Devonshire, whom 
Coleridge has so finely commemorated in his 
beautiful ‘nes aaaressed to that lady—even 
you cannot ever know this, unless, perchance, 
you wonld go with me, and live a sylvan hun- 
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tress by my side in the Canaan, as did Ruth | know the geargraphy of the country he's 


with her roving lover in the wilds of Georgia! | 


But God temper the wind to you, shorn lamb, 
if you should ever trust ae to my free- 
booter’s faith |—unless, indeed, a latent Helen 
MacGreggor might be contained in your 
inches ! 

“The moon and the soft south wind held 
us now completely enthralled in their divine 
ravishment; and in this mood we grew musi- 
eal—the Signor Andante at length tuning his 
voice to the beautiful serenade of Henry 
Neele: — the most exquisite song that 
has yet been composed by any of our country- 
men, It was thus Andante’s voice murmured 
a music sweeter than the Blackwater in our 
ears :— 

“THE SERENADE. 


“Wake. lady, wake—the midnight moon 
Sails through the cloudless skies of June: 
on 


The gio its little taht 

And all that’s beautiful and bright 

Is shining on our world to-night, 
Save thy bright eyes! 


“ Wake, lady, wake—the nightingale 

Tells to the moon her love-lorn tale! 

Now doth the brook that’s hushed by day, 

As through the vale she winds her way, 
In murtours sweet rejoice ; 

The leaves, by the soft night-wind stirred, 
re whispering many a gentle word, 

And all earth’s sweetest sounds are heard, 
Save thy sweet voice! 


the 


is flown— 
Danger and doubt have vanished quite— 
Our way before is clear and bright— 
And all is ready for the flight, 
Save thou alone! 


“ Wake, lady, wake—I have a wreath, 
Thy broad, fair brow shall rise beneath : 
Ihave a ring that must not shine 
On finger, love, but thine / 

I've Kept my plighted vow. 
Beneath thy casement here I stand 
To lead thee by thy own white hand, 
Far from this dull and captive strand— 
But where art thou f” 


As every man who can enjoy a good song 
likes a good story, we will add a capital Vir- 





ginia version, as illustrated by Davy Waddell, 
of the old moral— 


MAN I8 PRONE TO ERROR. 


“ «Well, I'll tell you,’ resumed the doctor. 
‘Some years ago, I was «t the races down at 
Baltimore—about the time the Central Club 
was in its heyday—before racing had died 
down in the country. Stevens’s “Black Maria” 
had beaten the Southern horse in the great 
race of the season. But a race was nelle by 
Colonel Johnson, to run “Trifle” against the 
Northern mare the next day. “ Trifle” was 
then young, and pretty much unknown. 
“Trifle” beat the race. There was a great 
deal of excitement about, and a good deal of 
money lost and won. After the race was over, 
I walked up to the hotel, where there was a 

reat crowd, and a good deal of loud talking, 
aughing, and payin over of money, going on. 
In the midst of all this mélée, Davy’s voice 
sounded high above it all, and compelled atten 
tion. It seems that the most of the betters 
had staked upon “Black Maria”—and very 
naturally too, for she had won the race of the 
day before against one of Johnson's best horses 
—the “Bonnets of Blue,” I believe. Davy, 
however, had bet on “Trifle,” and of course 
he won. He was accordingly in high spirits, 
| and was consoling the losers by my oc to 
them how prone man was to arrar, as he called 
it:— 

“* Gentlemen, I tell you, you needn't think 
any the worse of yourselves for betting on 
the wrong mare, for I wish I may never see 
another horse race if man a’n’t always commit- 
ting arrar in some shape or other. It a’n’t in 
his nature to avoid it! Why, sar, let any 
man—any intelligent man—any of you gentle- 
men around me—any man, sar, who doesn’t 











riding in, come toa place in the woods wherg 
the roads fork, and he’s sure to take the wrong 
fork—he’s sure to do it, sar! And, gentlemer 
if there’s a cockfight atranspiring any where 
the most of the betters are sure to pick ont the 
fow] that’s whip I never knew it other. 
wise! Pitch up a handful of coppers in the 
middle of a bar-room that’s full of people, and 
some two or three, by chance—altogether by 
ehance—will say, “Heads,” but all the rest ¢f 
them will call out “Tails!” and when you 
come to as up the coppers, it’s heads they 
all are: I never knew it otherwise, unless 
thar was some cheating going on. And now 
gentlemen losers, I’m going to take the liberty 
of giving you a little advice—I always prac. 
tise on it—and I don’t know that I ¢ver lost 
any money except when I’ve been foolhardy 
enough to go against it: and that is, always 
to bet against the majority ; for I'll be d——4, 
sar, if I ever have known ’em to be right, ex- 
cept when it was clearly by chance! You see 
it must be so—for, seeing as how man is prone 
to arrar, the majority of ‘em must go wrong; 
and the majority being necessarily wrong, 
whenever you want to bet your money upon a 
race, or cock-fight—at fare, or “sweat,” or 
“double O,” or anything at all at which gen- 
tlemen pleasure themselves—find out the gene- 
ral opinion, and put up your money against it, 
as I did on the Virginia mare, on principle, 
and you'll double your pile!—you may depend 
upon it, as sure as my name's David Waddle, 
at your service |’” 





THE LATE REV DR. CROSWELL.* 


Tnis is one of the most touching and inte. 
resting religious biographies which it has 
ever fallen to our lot to read. The subject 
of the memoir, an eminently pious clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church, well known for his 
high poetic ability and taste, was stricken 
down suddenly in the very prime of his days 
and fulness of his usefulness, The author 
of the memoir is a sorrowing parent, who has 
passed the threescore years and ten, and is 
drawing near to that advanced age which the 
Psalmist pronounces to be only Jabor and 
sorrow. But, not unlike the father of Gry!- 
Jus, of whose fall in battle word was brought 
to him while he was sacrificing, yet he !aid 
not aside his priestly work to mourn and |:- 
ment, the stricken father of Croswell girds 


up his loins for the painful and saddening 


work which he has still to do in the Master's 
vineyard ; and, “with trembling hand and 
aching heart,” enters upon the task of which 
this volume is the result. 

For the more immediate circle of Dr. 
Croswell’s friends and brethren, in the Epis 
copal Church, this memoir will, of course, 
have special attractions ; and they will, many 
of them, enter with zeal into the delicate and 
distressing (to say the least) disputations 
which overclouded the latter years of Dr. C.s 
life in Boston. It is not our purpose here to 
enlarge upon the questions at issue betwees 
Dr. C. and his bishop. The aged parent, re- 
membering the meekness of his son, and with 
all the documents before him, speaks of “the 
bitter and perseeuting spirit manifested | 
the bishop’s proceedings,” and of “a series 0! 
high-handed and oppressive measures, with- 
out a parallel in the annals of the Chareh in 
this country.” Of the justness of this view, 
and of the correctness of this representation, 
it becomes us not now to express any op 
nion ; not but that we have an opinion, and 4 





*A Memoir of the late Rev. W: Croswell, DD. 
Rector of the Church of By} Bal New York: 
Appletons. 8yo,, pp, 529. 
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too, but beeause the columns 
i ga foi World are not the medium | 
through which it is expedient to utter our 
sentiments, on matters peculiar to the disci. | 
pline and arrangements of the Episcopal 
Chureh; and also, because we have deter- 
mined never to involve it in any controversy | 
on points like those at issue between the de-- 
ceased Dr. C. and the Bishop of Massachu- | 


ago from this, the memoir, we are per-_ 
suaded, will strike a chord of sympathy in 
the bosoms of all pious Christian people, | 
jnasmuch as no one can take up the volume | 
withoat a conviction that the lamented de-_ 
ceased was a most loving and devoted ser- | 
vant of his Master; that he was gentle, un- 
obtrusive, peaceable, and overflowing with 
will to man; and that he was full of | 
the sweet inspiration of the muse, and wor- 
thy to be named in company with those 
devout minstrels, Herbert, Heber, Keble, and | 
the like. The memoir contains many speci- | 
mens of Dr. Croswell’s poetie power and | 
skill, interwoven with the current events of | 
life, and in great measure arranged in chro- | 
nological order; these, with copious extracts 
from his letters and journals, form the staple | 
of the memoir, and give us an admirable | 
insight into the “inner Jife” of Dr. Croswell. | 
It is, we think, to be regretted that, strictly | 
adhering to the prohibition which he made- 
before his death, his futher declares that no | 
collection of his poetry is to be allowed, and | 
also none of his sermons and discourses are | 
to be published. 
Jn the hope that sufficient has been said | 
to induce our readers to procure and read the | 
volume, we shall conelude the present notice | 
with a choice specimen or two of Dr. Cros- | 
well’s poetry. Take the following as a good | 
illustration of his skill in that diffieult kind | 
of poetic composition, the sonnet :— 
“ As some tall column meets its overthrow, 
a a dust or nar at oe ay 
n all its eful symmetry of strength, | 
Js mashes Suibia middle pot Boe lies ma 

Singled by death from out the stateliest, 
While yet he lifts his towering head elate. 
And feels the firmer for the very weight | 

Of all that in dependence on him rest. 

Ah, why should we bewail his present fall, 

Though te now, and basely under- 


} 
| 


If, at the Master Builder’s final call, 
He stand amid the upright as before, 
A pillar in the temple of his God, 
And from his happy station go no more?” 
The following show how well the author | 
eould make an incident like the one he quotes 
serve to convey an important lesson :— 


“DRINK, AND AWAY, 

“There is a beautiful rill in Barbary, received into a 
large name— bees 
rome erent danger of sneating < prt aad aimee 

“Up, pilgrim and rover, 
Redouble thy haste, 
Nor rest thee, tiil over 
Life’s wearisome waste. 
“— the wild forest ranger 
y footsteps betra 
To trouble and ieee 
O, drink, and away! 
“ Here lurks the dark savage, 
By night and by day, 
To rob and to 
Nor seruples to mo : 
He waits for the ; 
The blood of his prey 
Shall stain the still water— 
Then drink, and away! 





With toil though thou languish, 
The mandate obey; 

Spur on, though in anguish ; 
There’s death in delay. 

No bloodhound, want-wasted, 
Is fiercer than they; 

Pass by it untasted, 
Or drink, and away! 


“Though sore be the trial, 

Thy God is thy stay ; 

Though deep the denial, 
Yield not in dismay ; 

But, rapt in high vision, 
Look on to the day 

When the fountains elysian 
Thy thirst shall allay. 


“Then shalt thou for ever 

Enjoy thy repose, 

Where life’s gentle river 
Eternally flows; 

Yea, there shalt thou rest thee 
For ever and aye, 

With none to molest thee; 
Then drink, and away! 


One more extract, and we have done. It 
contains a prayer which, in his case, was 
answered ina remarkable manner, since he 
fell at his post, at the very altar side :— 


ST, STEPHEN, 


“With awful dread his murderers shook, 

As, radiant and serene, 

The lustre of his dyiag look 
Was like an angel seen, 

Or Moses’ face of paly light, 
When down the Mount he trod, 

And glowing from the glorious sight 
And presence of his God. 


“To us, with all his constancy, 
Be his rapt visions given, 

To look above by faith, and see 
Revealments bright from heaven, 
And power to speak our triumphs out, 

As our last hour draws near, 
While neither clouds of fear nor doubt 
Before our view appear.” 





THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES.* 
WE have taken much pleasure in examining 


>| Mr. Sachtleben’s edition of that great tragedy 


of the father of tragie poetry, “ The Seven 
against Thebes.” The text is that of Din- 
dorff, with occasional emendations in the 
notes. The annotations are quite copious 
and well arranged, being mostly grammatical 
and critical. The occasional versions of phra- 
ses and difficult passages are accurate, and 
now and then very happy; and only here and 
there do we apprehend that the learned edi- 
tor has missed to praise the foree and beauty 
of the language of. that grand old poet whom 
an oracle declared to be fated to die by a 
blow from heaven. Mr. Sachtleben, with the 
fondness of a lover for an object on which 
he has bestowed affectionate care, is disposed 
to prefer * The Seven against Thebes” above 
all the remaining tragedies of AXschylus. 
Highly, however, as we estimate the “Se 
tem,” we cannot accord with Mr. 8.’s views in 
this particular. The “ Prometheus,” in our 
judgment, is clearly the most noble and im- 
pressive, in its severe and simple grandeur, of 
all the tragedies which have come down to 
us from the father of Athenian tragie poetry. 
Our limited space does not permit us to 
enter into details respecting Mr. Sachtleben’s 
labors. That we may, however, give our 
readers an illustration of scholarlike, editorial 
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diligence and skill, we take the annotations 
on a hard passage (lines 363—366) :— 
“This passage is doubtless corrupt as it 
stands, and has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
lained or emended. (See Butler & Wells, ad 
) Dindorff considers the words dvdpis . . . 
ireprépov as interpolated. Blomfield has trans- 
posed two verses, and reads, Awyfdes. . . ebrv- 
Xobvras* dor’ édnis, x, r. d., taking dvopevois, &e. as 
genitive absolute, The young girls (are) afflicted 
with new grief, the victorious hostile man having 
obtained their wretched captive bed. Matthie 
(Gr. Gram. § 422) and Kuehner (Jelf, § 579, 2), 
however, take rAjuov’ aiypahwrw civdv O8 an 
accusative, expressing in what the riya of the 
young girls consisted. If we do not with Din- 
dorff reject the words dvdpds . . . ixeprépov alto- 
gether, as a mere interpolation, we may retain 
our text as far as ds, and putting a colon be- 
hind etrvyotvros, read (with Butler) als instead 
of ds, po take ducpevois imcoripov as genitive 
absolute. The version of the passage then 
would be, The young maidens (are) suffering 
new griefs, namely, the wretched captive bed of 
the victorious man ; and since the enemy is pre- 
vailing, there is hope that death, the deliverer 
from wretched woe, will come. Matthie, who 
retains ds in line 365, supplies dvras. Cf. Gr. 
Gram., § 563, obs.” 


On the whole, then, the present volume is 
highly creditable to the section of our coun- 
try whence it emanates (Mr. Sachtleben has 
a elassieal school in Charleston, 8. C.), and 
we think is not unworthy of being inscribed 
to the distinguished scholar who so worthily 
fills the chair of Greek literature in Harvard 
University. 


CHANTICLEER, A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


A yew edition of Mr. Mathews’s Chanti- 
cleer (from the press of Redfield) is in time 
for the holiday, the heart sentiment and 
physical good cheer of Thanksgiving Day. 
It is a third edition, which records the favor- 
able judgment of the public, and is reinforced 
by several capital illustrations, the leading 
one a group at the table involving the dé- 
nouement of the story by Darley. Walcutt 
furnishes an interior full of miscellaneous 
items, and Dallas a scene between the lovers. 
As a pleasant reminder to the reader of what 
we set forth on the first publication of his gen- 
uine American story, we give a paragraph or 
two for the flavor of the volume. 


THE OLD CLOCK, 


“ When Elbridge and Miriam re-entered the 
homestead they found the best parlor, which 
they had left in humble dependence on the 
light of a single home-made wick, now in full 
glow, and wide awake in every corner, with a 
perfect illumination of lamps and candles ; and 
every thing in the room had waked up with 
them. The old brass andirons stood shining 
like a coupie of bare-headed little grandfathers 
by the hearth; the letters in the sampler over 
the mantel, narrating the ages of the family, 
had renewed their color; the tall old clock, 
allowed to speak again, stood like an overgrown 
schoolboy with his face newly washed, stretch- 
ing himself up in a corner; the painted robins 
and partridges on the wall, now in full feather, 
strutting and flying apout in all the glory of 
an unfading pep and at the rear of all 
the huge back-log on the hearth glowed and 
rolled in his place as happy as an alderman at 
a city feast. The Peabodys, too, partook of 
the new illumination, and were there in their 
best looks, scattered about the room in cheerful 

ps, while in the midst of all the widow 
“a so her face lighted with a smile which 
eame there from far-off years, holding in her 
hand, as we see an angel in the sunny clouds in 
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old pictures, the ancient harpsichord, which 
till now had been laid away and out of use for 
many a long day of sadness.” 

THE WEDDING. 

“The family being now all gathered, Mr. 
Barbary proceeded, employing a simple and 
impressive form in use in that family from its 
earliest history : 

“You, the Brid m and the Bride, who 
now present yourselves candidates of the cove- 
pant of God and of your marriage before him, 
in token of your consenting affections and 
united hearts, please to give your hands to one 
another. 

“*Mr. Bridegroom, the person whom you 
now take by the hand, you receive to be your 
married wife: you promise to love her, to ho- 
nor her, to support her, and in all things to treat 
her as you are now, or shall hereafter be con- 
vineed, is by the laws of Christ made your 
duty,—a tender husband, with unspotted fide- 
lity till death shall separate you. 

“‘Mrs. Bride, the person whom you now 
hold by the hand you accept to be your mar- 
ried husband; you promise to love him, to 
honor him, to submit to him, and in. all things 
to treat him as you are now, or shall hereafter 
be convinced, is by the laws of Christ made 
bg duty,—an affectionate wife, with inviola- 

le loyalty till death shall separate you. 

“*This solemn covenant you make, and in 
this sacred oath bind your souls in the presence 
of the Great God, and betore these witnesses. 

“*I then declare you to be husband and wife, 
regularly married aecording to the laws of 
God and the Commonwealth: therefore what 
God hath thus joined together let no man put 
asunder.’ 

“When these words had been solemnly spoken 
the widow Margaret struck her ancient harpsi- 
chord in an old familiar tune of plaintive ten- 
derness, and the young bridegroom, holding 
Miriam's hand in an affectionate clasp, answer- 
ed the music with a little hymn or carol, often 
used before among the Peabodys on a like 
oceasion : s 

*Entreat me not—I ne’er will Jeave thee, 
Ne’er loose this hand in bower or hall ; 

This heart, this heart shall ne’er deceive thee, 
This voice shall answer ever to thy call.’ 

“To which Miriam, after a brief pause of 
hesitation, in that tone of chanting lament fa- 
miliar to her, answered: 

: God is mine, where’er thou rovest, 
here’er thou dwellest there too will I dwell ; 
In the same grave shall she thou lovest 
Lie down with him she loves so well.’ 

“Like a cheerful voice answering to these, 
and wishing, out of the mysterious darkness of 
night, all happiness and prosperity to the 
young couple, the silver call of Chanticleer 
arose without, renewed and renewed again, as 
if he could never tire of announcing the happy 
union to all the eountry round.” 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


An Index to Periodical Literature, by 
William Fred. Poole, A.M. (Norten.)—A 
work, the importance of which to the scho- 
lar or to the library of the man of general 
information can hardly be over-estimated. 
It is an index to the articles of seventy-three 
leading periodicals, including, together with 
the chief of those now in existence, a num- 
ber of the most valuable of the present cen- 
tury which have been discontinued. When 
it is eonsidered how much original matter of 
both speculation and research has been given 
to the world through the pages of the recent 
periodicals, the value of a guide to this mass 
of information—so immediately connected 
with —— questions and interests of the 
day—may be appreciated. There are hun- 
dreds of articles scattered through the re- 





views and magazines quite as important as 
so many leading volumes; but heretofore 
they have been mostly lost to the student, 
by the difficulty of reaching them. Mr. 
Poole’s Index not only solves this uncertainty, 
but opens new sources of intellectual wealth 
by its references. Take, for instance, the 
subject, Turkey, just now in request: some 
sixty or seventy articles are given, illus- 
trating the different modern relations of the 
country; and every question of religious, 
political, scientific and literary diseussion in 
the same proportion. Where attainable, the 
names of the authors of articles are given, 
the entire list of writers of the North Ame- 
rican Review being furnished, with only four 
or five exceptions. The same with the 
Christian Examiner. Mr. Poole is desirous 
of carrying this further at some future day, 
and calls for information. This is in the 
right spirit; for such a work can only be 
rendered complete by consultation, as it 
were, with the public; and we look forward 
with pleasure to the series of editions or 
supplements which will become necessary. 
Some periodieals might be added to the list, 
as the Gentleman’s Magazine for the present 
century, the valuable Monthly Chronicle, pro- 
jected by Bulwer and,Lardner, and published 
a few years since by Longmans. Many ad- 
mirable articles have appeared in that class 
of periodicals “ too good to live.” Then, a 
selection of subjects might be made from 
such series as Campbell’s New Monthly, and 


the London M ine of Lamb, Hazlitt, De 
Quineey, Car. Co., should not have been 
forgotten. Tait’s Magazine is worth adding 


to the list. Mr. Poole calls for such sugges- 
tions, which we do not offer in any spirit of 
complaint for any harry! of his work. 
On the contrary, we think he has labored 
with great pray and judgment. Already, 
in the few days during which his book has 
been in our possession, we have several times 
derived important aid from it, and this cannot 
fail to be the case with any one, be his lite- 
rary occupations what they may. 


The Comedies of Aristophanes. A new 
and literal translation, from the revised text 
of Dindorf, by W. J. Hickie. Two vols, 
(Bohn’s Classical Library. New York : 
Bangs & Co.)—No author is more welcome 
in a literal translation than Aristophanes. 
Mr. Hickie, a Cambridge scholar, gives us a 
close and annotated version, the notes com- 
ing in to explain the meagre text, and illus- 
trate it by frequent passages from the best 

tical translators, English and German. 

his renders the book interesting to the ge- 
neral reader—though its chief use is in con- 
nection with the original text. Three of the 
plays of the collection, the Lysistrata, Thes- 
mophoriazuse, and Keclesiazuse, have never 
before appeared in English prose. Wecom- 
mend them to the women’s right haranguers 
of the day. They may laugh and grow wise 
over the treatment of the question in old 
Athens. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander — 
Edited by Robert Carruthers. Vol. I. Me- 
moit of Pope, with Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence. (London : — & Co.; 
New York: Bangs & Co.)—We have already 
printed a com tary article on this pub- 
lication from the appreciative London 
miner, and have now to add to the ial 
tribute of Forster the expression of the 
pleasure we have derived from the readin 
of this memoir, Pleasure is the trae wo 
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for Mr. Carruthers, “ a scholar, and a ripe and 
good one,” writes with that knowledge, exp. 

or, independence and gusto, which commy. 
nicate directly his intellectual enjoyment to 
the reader. We may give a very vood idea 
of the book by saying it is in the sehoo| of 
Thackeray, whose noble eulogy of Pope and 
his friends might be appended as an jneyitg. 
ble deduction from its pages. Pope's own 
writings are most skilfully introduced, His 
letters were never put in a clearer or stronger 
light; and his finer qualities, both of th, 
man and the artist, so often obscured by 
wholesale criticism, were never more del). 
cately exhibited. There is no little original 
research by Mr, Carruthers into points of the 
poet’s life. The edition is in the popular 
style of Ingram’s Illustrated Library, filled 
with woodcuts, portraits, landscape and figure 
pieces, which come in at times very sugyest- 
ively. It is uniform with the excellent re. 
prints of the lliad and Odyssey. 

Wanderings in Spain, by Théopbile Gau. 
tier, (Ingram’s Illustrated Library. New 
York: Bangs & Co.)—M. Gautier is a brij. 
liant feuilletonist of Paris,and one of a class 
whose wit and observation can make a Paris 
anywhere in Europe. He is quick, lively, 
and well informed, and could write a pleasant 
book on a much duller country than Spain, 
His journey was made in 1840, but Spain is 
a country which does not get out of date in 
ten years, or a hundred either, and his book 
is both fresh and old enough. He enters by 
the Pyrenees, from Bayonne, pursues his 
route to Burgos and Madrid; thence to 
Toledo, Granada, Malaga, Seville, and home, 
via Barcelona. He sees the lions, especially 
the pictorial and architectural, and does not 
sacrifice his faets to his fancies. Altogether 
a pleasant volume, with occasional welcome 
wood-cut illustrations. 

Miss Bremer’s Works—A Diary, The 
H—— Family, &c. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. (Bohn’s Standard Library. New 
York: Bangs & Co.)—A fourth volume of 
this series of Miss Bremer’s writings. The 
imaginary diary will throw some light upon 
the tone of the author’s recent letters from 
America. This is a fourth London edition, 
revised by the latest Swedish copy. 


Familiar Sketches of Sculpture and Sculp- 
tors, by the author of “ Three Experiments 
in Living,” &¢c.—(Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
& Co.) The two volumes composing this 
work comprise a brief history ot the art of 
Sculpture from the earliest classical period 
to the present day. Its limits do not permit 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject; but, 
as a popular introduetion to its study, it 

ssesses much merit. It is well remarked 
by the author, in her introduction, that 
“Sculpture, among us Americans, has been 
but little studied, except by the initiated. 
Painting has her thousand votaries, and is 
illustrated and described by a hundred av- 
thors ; while Sculpture st: off in moon-lit 
solitude, and, like the yptian Isis, veils 
her features from the crowd.” The splendid 
array of statuary in the Crystal Palace will 
do much to remove this popylar apathy, by 
the opportunity it affords to study the variely 
of which the art is capable. The fullest por- 
tion of the work before us is that devoted to 
the American sculptors; the most meagre ' 
the brief chapter on the German school. 
The great por aro of the Middle Ages, with 
the exception of one or two of the Nuret- 
berg school, are scarcely mentioned, and yc! 
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cathedral almost in Europe bears wit- 
rec to their great ability. 


orway and is , comprising the 
pee of a Tear by Eeoord Price, Esq., 
with considerable tions, and a Hand- 
Book for Tourists, with Hints to Anglers 
and Sportsmen. Edited and compiled by 
Thomas Forester, Esq., A.M.—(London : H. 
G. Bohn. New York: Bangs & Co.) The 
Journal, which forms the chief portion of this 
volume, was originally published in quarto, 
with fine mezzotint illustrations. These il- 
justrations, being adapted in size for a vo- 
lume of smaller dimensions, have been re- 
jssued by their present owner, Mr. Bohn, in 
the volume of his “ Illustrated Library” be- 
fore us. They depict, in an effective manner, 
several of the finest mountain and lake views 
to be found in a country abounding in fine 
scenery. As Mr. Price was a pioneer in 
Norwegian travel, his journal does not con- 
tain as full an account of the country as can 
be gleaned from those of his successors. 
Various passages, descriptive of scenes not 
visited by him, have therefore been added by 
the editor, who has, in addition, given an Ap- 
pendix of routes and travellers’ information 
sufficient to constitute the volume an excel- | 
lent guide book for travellers, whose number | 
cannot fail to be inereased by the temptations 
here held out to them. 


Lectures to Young Women, by William G. | 
Eliot, Jr., Pastor ot the Church of the Mes- | 
siah, St. Louis.—(Boston : Crosby, Nichols | 
& Co.) A volume of sound practical advice, | 
removed on the one side from the illiberality | 
which would exclude females from the pur- | 
suits of literature, science, or art,and on the | 
other from the encouragement of unfeminine | 





habits of publicity, which have conferred an r 


unenviable reputation on their female advo- | 
cates. The requirements of religious duty, | 
of home, of the parent, husband, child, and | 
the —_ circle, are the main topics of the 
VOOK, 


Golden Dreams and Leaden Realities, by 
Ralph Raven. With an Introductory Chapter | 
by Francis Fogie, Sen., Esq.—(G. P. Putnam | 
& Co.) This volume comes late in the series 
of volumes devoted to California adventure, 
but will hold its ground for liveliness with 
the earliest and best of the many: which have 
preceded it. Dip in where we will, we come 
upon a “nugget.” The book, at any rate, is 
far from being a “leaden reality,” and will, 
we trust, produce author and publisher a 


“golden” return of more substantial weight 
than dreams. 


_ The Transactions of the Agricultural So- 
cueties in the Stale of Massachusetts for 1852, | 
is a work the extent and minutenessof which 
does eredit to the solid State from which it 
emanates. These returns are from fifteen 
county and other societies, comprehending a 
vast variety of stock, produce, and working 
details, reports of exhibitions, premiums, &c. 
The selections from Addresses is a valuable 
feature. To all this is added the Proceed- 
ings of the State Board of Agriculture for 
the year, and. an Appendix of the laws of the 
State in relation to Agricultural Societies. 
The style of the work is a model for official 
publications, not less for its printing than for 
its thorough preparation by ry Amasa 
Walker. In respect to typography, it is su- 
Perlor to the standard government editions of 
the works of Madison, Hamilton, and Jefter- 
son. In this respect Massachusetts treats 





her pigs and poultry better than Washington 
does the great men of the Republic. 


Mr. Barrp (Philadelphia) has added to his. 
series of scientific manuals a treatise on Che- 
misiry applied to Dyeing, by James Napier, 
of Glasgow. It is a working manual, illus- 
trating the principles of the craft by a practi- 
eal dyer, who thinks “that pa ing of 
trade or art ought to have its own guide book, 
prepared by one of its own operatives.” 


A Manual of Electro-Metallurgy is from 
the same pen. It includes the applications 
of the art to manufacturing processes, the 
author himself having been an early and ae- 
tive experimenter in this rapidly developed 





application of science. 
The Practical Ecaminator on Steam and | 
the Steam Engine, by William Templeton, is 
a hand-book from the same publisher, ar- | 
ranged by a London engineer, for the use of 
students and those who would acquire or test 
a knowledge of the subject. Various tables 
and formulas are added, which condense 
much of the peeuiar learning of the topie. 


The Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, by W. B. Carpenter, is a brief 
medical treatige by a physician attached to 
the London University, an enlargement of a 
prize essay on the Use and Abuse of Alco- 
holie Liquors in Health and Disease. It is 
issued by Bohn, in his “ shilling series,” and 
is for sale in this city by Bangs & Co, 








READINGS, BY A MAN IN YEARS. 
NO. II. 
QUOTATIONS. 
“Tr is generally supposed that where there 
is no quotation there will be found most ori- 
ginality ; and as people like to lay out their 
money according to their notions, our writers 





usually furnish their pages rapidly with the 
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which Farnsworth was immediately arraigned 
and put upon his trial. The cause was abl 
managed on both sides, General Ethan 
Allen acting as counsel for the defendant; 
and after a patient investigation, in which the 
indietment was fully sustained, the Judge, 
having given a strong charge against the pri- 
soner, committed his case to the jury, who 
soon came into court with a verdict of guilty. 
Death was the only penalty “known to the 
laws” for such an atrocious offence, and ac- 


cordingly poor Farnsworth was sentenced to 
be hung on the 20th September following. 


General Allen immediately forwarded a 
petition to the President of the United States 
for a pardon or reprieve of the culprit, but on 
what particular ground the application was 
predicated we are unable to state. Mean- 
while time flew swiftly on, and at length the 
fatal day arrived which was to terminate his 
mortal career. Thousands upon thousands, 
actuated by that morbid curiosity which such 
tragical scenes always inspire, flocked to the 
village “to see the dear creature suffer ;” 
when lo! to their utter chagrin and dis- 
appointment, it was announced that the Pre- 
sident had suspended his execution for six 
months, 

It would be amusing to relate the loud and 
bitter complaints with which our streets rang 
against the President, for thus thwarting their 
expectations and “arresting the course of 
justice ;” and so determined were maay not 
to leave town without at least a glimpse of 
the “ monster,” that it was said (though we 
will not vouch for the truth) that the turnkey, 
unbeknown to the sheriff or jailor, unable to 
resist their importunities, and willing also to 
make an honest penny, brought Farnswogth 
out, seated him on the platform at the north 
door of the old Court House, which at that 
time was hid from public view by a high 
board fence, and admitted them into the jail- 
yard through the back-gate, at a shilling a 


productions of their own soil; they run up a| head, to see the show. 


quickset hedge, or plant a poplar, and get | 


trees and hedges of this fashion much faster 


The sequel will show the extraordinary 


| character of this transaction, and that the 


than the former landlords procured their | whole, from beginning to end, was little bet- 


timber. The greater part of our writers, in 
consequence, have become so original, that 
no one cares to imitate them, and those who 
never quote, in return are never quoted !”— 
Isaac (not Benjamin) D'Israeli. 

In a similar spirit Gibbon, when giving an 
authority for a statement, mentions, amongst 
others, Villaret, who (he says) quotes no- 
body, according to the latest fashions of the 
French writers. 


JOHN JAY. 


He was accustomed to say, that from Ab- 
salom down there had never been an honest 
demagogue.—Life, vol. 1. 

A REMARKABLE TRIAL AND CONVICTION. 

A man by the name of Farnsworth was 
arrested in this county, and committed to 
prison, on the charge of'| having forged United 
States Land Warrants, and a U. 8. Court 
was ordered to beheld for his trial. The 
Court was “4 held in this village, in 
July, 1822, by the Hon, Roger Skinner, Dis- 
trict Judge, and Jacob Sutherland, Esq. (sub- 
sequently one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of this State), acted as U. S. District 
Attorney. 

The complaint was laid before a full and 
very intelligent Grand Jury, who, after due 
investigation, presented a true bill, and upon 








ter than a solemn farce. No sooner had the 
President (Monroe) taken time to examine the 
case, than it was at once discovered that 
Farnsworth had violated no law of the United 
States, and that his trial and conviction were 
wholly unjustifiable, there being no statute 
recognising as an offence the act with which 
he was charged. In short, the result was, 
that the President granted a free pardon to 
Farnsworth, and ordered his discharge from 
custody.—Seaver’s Historical Sketch of the 
Viliage of Batavia. 


IS THIS BULWER, THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM? 


“This preceptor was doubiless not aware 
of the mischief he was doing ; and for the rest, 
he taught his pupil after his own system—a 
mild and plausibie one, very much like the 
system we at home are recommended to 
adopt.” “Teach the understanding, all else 
will follow.” © Learn to read something, and 
it will all come right.” “Follow the bias of 
the pupil’s mind; thus you develop genius, 
not thwart it.” Mind, understanding, genius 
—fine things! But, to educate the whole 
man, you must educate something more than 
these. Not for want of mind, understanding, 
genius, have Borgias and Neros left their 
names as monuments of horror to mankind. 
Where, in all this teaching, was one lesson 
to warn the heart and guide the soul ? 
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was given us, in what life 
heaven stands open to us night and day! O 
mi be ow they dy cits 
ceptor, not in ing, the heart’s 
simple wisdom. Oh that he had learned 
from thee, in parables closed with practice, 
the happiness of self-sacrifice, and how 
« deeds should repair the bad.”—From 
“ Caxtons” ( Aug., 1849). 
GEORGE CANNING—HIS WIT AND HIS DIPLO- 
MACY. 

The Dutch wished to continue a discri- 
minating duty upon salt and sugar, and un- 
dertook that if England would, notwithstand- 
ing these two discriminating duties, of which 
the Dutch government considers their ship- 


_ owners to stand in need, abstain from retaliat- 


ing under the reciprocity act, English ships 
should still in other respects have the advan- 
_— The Netherland government boasted 
of having a Jess restricted system, on the 
whole, than England, inasmuch as while 
our duties on butter and cheese might be set 
off against theirs on salt and sugar, they per- 
mitted, while we prohibited, the importation 
of the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, 
from Europe. The negotiation Janguished, 
and Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson were 
tired out. Inthe month of January, 1826, 
Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at the 
Hague, received, while attending the King’s 
court, a despatch in eipher, very short, but 
accompanied by every indication of urgency 
and importance. Unfortunately, he had not 
kept with him the key of the at he was 
kept in a state of great anxiety during the 
interval occupied in proeuring it. At last, 
the letter was deciphered, and the following 
is a literal copy of this important communi- 
cation, made by command of his Britannie 
Majesty to his minister at the Hague :— 
“In matters of commerce, the fault of the 
Duteh 
Is giving too little, and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are con- 


tent, 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty 
per cent, 
Twenty per cent, 
Nous frapperons Falek with twenty per 
cent. 


“George CANNING.” 


The intention thus announced was carried 
into effect by an order in Council, 26th Janu- 
ary, 1826.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


ORIGIN OF ENGLISH PHRASES. 

Southey, while residing at Lisbon (1800), 
seems to ane been mightily struck with the 
derivation of our ordinary English phrases 
from the Portuguese. I have noticed the 
following :— 

“ Our phrase, ‘a fig for him,’ is explained 
by an amulet in use here against witeheraft, 
called a figa: the mules and asses wear it. 
It is the figure of a hand closed, with the 
thumb cocked out between the fore and mid- 
dle fingers. I first saw it mentioned in a 
curious poem by Vieira, the famous and 
indeed only Portuguese painter. He 
had one given him when a child to save him 
from an evil eye, for he was in more 
on aecount of his being handsome and quick ; 
as we say,a child is too clever to live. ‘The 
gift of the gab’ must also be of Portuguese 
extraction ; gaban is to praise, to coax. 


“Thursday last, we saw the long looked. | 





and our vulgarism, ‘please the ’ which 

has sometimes puzzled me, is only a corrup- 

tion, and that an one, of ‘please the 

Pix,’ the holiest church utensil.” 

JONATHAN RUSSELL, AMERICAN MINISTER AT 
GHENT, AND OTHERWISE NOTORIOUS AS A 
POLITICIAN 


In the Dublin Review for October, 1851 
sew xxxi., p. 172), are reviewed, “ Essays, 

ritical and Miscellaneous, by an Octogena- 
rian. 2 vols. Cork: 1851.” The author 
is stated to be Edward Roche, a writer in the 
Review, and indeed some of the contents of 
these volumes are articles contributed to that 
work. Mr. Roche, in early life, resided some 
years in France, during the horrors of the 
French Revolution. He was in mercantile 
life. The following is an incident related by 
him :— 

“The citizens of the United States never 
fail, it is known, to celebrate the Fourth of 
July, the anniversary of their declared inde- 
pendence of the British crown. In 1796, we 
assisted, by special invitation at Bordeaux, 
to commemorate the day; when, after a 
few early toasts, a round of rascals was pro- 
posed (not then an unwonted practice), and 
at their head, with curses Joud and deep, was 
pronounced the name of George Washing- 
ton! A French general and ourselves were 
the only alien guests. He made some obser- 
vation expressive of surprise, which was 
answered by the chairman, in terms of insult, 
fortunately not sufficiently understood to 
cause the usual consequences, which we 


averted by a very softened interpretation of! * 


the words. We had ourselves declined the 
toast, but vnnoticed. The chairman, a Mr. 
Russell, was subsequently employed in va- 
rious diplomatic missions. 


A TRANSLATION EQUAL TO THE ORIGINAL. 


Can any human production be more beav- 
tiful and touching than the following lines, 
by Victor Hugo? If any, it must be the 
translation. Who was the author of it? It 
appears in the ninth volume of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, and apparently from the 
same pen, that, in the previous volumes, has 
any noticed the writings of the French 

oet :-— 


Dans l’aleove sombre, 
Pres d’un humble autel, 

L’enfant dort a l’ombre 
Du lit maternel. 

Tandis qu'il repose, 

Sa pauplere rose, 

Pour la terre close, 
S’ouvre pour la ciel. 


Il fait bien des réves : 
Il voit par moment 
Le sabled des gréves 
Plein de§ diamans, 
Des soleils des flammes, 
Et de belles dames, 
Qui portent des ames 
Dans leursbras charmans, 


So ue l’enchante ! 
I valt des ruisseaux, 
Une voix qui chante 
Sort du fond des eaux. 
Ses sceurs sont ree ont 
Son est 
Sa A sg a aa oles 
Comme des oiseaux. 





Plus belles encore ; 
Des lis et des roses 

Plein le corridor ; 
Des laces de delice 
Ou le poisson glisse, 
Ow Ponde se lieve 

A des roseaux d’or. 


Enfant, réve encore ! 
Dors, 0 mes amours! 
Ta jeune me ignore 
Ou s’en voit tes jours. 
Comme une aigue morte 
Tu vas, que t’importe! 
Le courant t’emporte, 
Mais tu dors toujours | 


Sans soin, sans étude 
Tu dors en chemin; 
Et Pinquietude 
A la froide main, 
De son ongle aride, 
Sur ton front candide, 
Qui n’a point de ride, 
N’écrit pas: Demain. 
Tl dort, innocence! 
Les anges sereins 
Qui savent d’avance 
Le sort des humains, 
Le voyant sans armes, 
Sans peur, sans alarmes, 
Baisent avee larmes 
Ses petites mains. 
Leur lévres effleurent 
Ses lévres de miel : 
Lenfant voit qu’ils pleurent, 
Et dit, Gabriel! 
Mais l’ange le touche, 
Et bergant sa couche, 
Un doigt sur sa bouche, 
Léve l'autre au ciel. 


TRANSLATION, 


In the dusky court, 

Near the altars laid, 
Sleeps the child in shadow 
Of his mother’s bed ; 

Softly he reposes, 

And his lids of roses, 

Closed to earth, uncloses 
On the heaven o’erhead. 


Many a dream is with him, 
Fresh from fairy land : 
Spangled o’er with diamonds 
Seems the ocean sand ; 
Suns-are gleaming there, 
Troops of ladies fair 
Souls of infants bear 
In their charming hand. 
Oh, sp pe vision ! 
Lo, a rill up springs, 
And from out i: tae 
Comes a voice that sings. 
Lovelier there appear 
Sire and sisters dear, 
While the mother near 
Plumes her new-born wings. 


But a brighter vision 
Yet his eyes behold ; 
Roses all and lilies 


Slumber on, sweet infant, 
eunttein — fally 
oung soul yet knows not 
What thy lot shall be. 
Like dead leaves that sweep 
Down the stormy deep, 
Thou art borne in sleep, 
What is all to thee? 
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Thou canst slumber by the way ; 
Thou hast learnt to Ww 

Naught from study, naught from care ; 
“The cold hand of sorrow 

On thy brow, unwrinkled yet, 

Where young truth and candor sit, 

Ne’er rugged nail hath writ 
That sad word, “ To-morrow.” 


With their tears have warmed 
His unconscious hand. 


—_ hovering o’er him, 
iss him where he lies: 
Hark! he sees them weeping; 
“ Gabriel,” he cries. 
“ Hush !” the angel says ; 
On his lip he lays 
One finger, one displays 
His native skies. 
; RICHARD CROMWELL. 
“Richard Cromwell (says Mrs. Hutchin- 
son) was a peasant in his nature, yet géntle 
and virtuous, but became not greatness.” 


LATIN PUZZLE, 


Given me by John G. Holman, the tragic 
actor, and a fine scholar, in 1813 : 
Homo in Hispaniam 
Natura, naturam 
Vitium visum, 
EPIGRAM, BY AARON HILL. 
Whig and Tory scratch and bite, 
Just as hungry dogs we see: 
Toss a bone "twixt two, they fight; 
Throw a couple, they agree. 





LITERATURE, ART, &c., IN LONDON, 

In literature, the chief fact of moment en- 
gaging the attention of literary men is the 
acceptance by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton of 
the munificent offer of Mr. Routledge of two 
thousand a year for the monopoly of his 
works for the nextten years. At first sight, 
the tender and the acceptance seem equally 
remarkable. Mr. Routledge is a young pub- 
lisher, apparently without any extravagant 
source of wealth: Sir Edward is an old au- 
thor, and a landed gentleman. Nor is this 
the worst position in which the case may be 
put. Many of Bulwer’s works have been 
already published in a cheap form. The 
market has, therefore, in some measure been 
supplied. But then on the other hand, it is 
asked (and with great reason) surely Mr. 
a ree what he is about? He 
as ample experience among chea 
parchasers, Sn epready Mae ma 
increase—purchasers increase. Every rag, 

school is supplying fresh buyers ry Bet ng 
the rates that will best suit their pockets. 
What writer of fiction now alive—Mr. Dick- 
ens @ been a more successful 
author Sir Edward Bulwer? He has 
held, and still continues to hold, the public 
ear. His latest novels, in the eyes of some 
critics of repute, have been his best. No 
one, in our day, has written better story-tell- 


ing five-act pieces for the stage. We believe, 
Mr. Routl that you have made a good 
investment 


your money; yet we do not 
see, however, in your scheme, what Johnson 
saw in Thrales’ brewery—“ the potentiality 
of growing rich beyo the dreams of ava- 
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The thirst for knowledge and the love of 
letters is not only taking a cheap, but also— 
apparently, at least—a costly turn. As a 
love of books increases, a love for the best 
authors assumes the proper shape of having 
those authors in the best editions, and with 
the greatest luxury of type and paper (accu- 
racy, above all, included), commensurate with 
size and price. We do not want folios and 
quartos now—but there is a very proper de- 
sire prevalent, both in England and America, 
for the possession of what are called library 
editions of the best authors: that is, editions 
in large octavo size. To such an extent has 
this desire run, that the best existing library 
editions of our best authors are realising 
extravagant prices. Have you a desire to 
possess a good copy of Sir Walter Scott’s 
edition of Swift, in the second edition, you 
must dip into your pocket to the extent of 
fifteen guineas. A like sum will hardly pro- 
eure you a good copy of Scott’s Dryden. 
The library edition of Goldsmith, published 
in 1837, in four volumes, octavo, sells—when 
it can be obtained—for something like four 
guineas and a half. Hurd’s edition of Addi- 
son, accounted the best edition of our great 
essayist, is not to be bought. ‘To use the 
language of Manchester, you may “ give your 
order, but the article cannot be had.” The 
work is in demand, and out of print. We 
know, then, to what prices articles will run, 
when people who will have a thing contend 
with those who want it chiefly because it is 
scarce. 

To meet this demand for library editions, 
at reasonable prices, of the best authors, Mr. 
Murray is about to issue a series of reprints 
of some of our best and most-wanted Eng- 
lish Classics. He is to give us Scott’s edi- 
tions of Swift and Dryden, with corrections 
and much new matter, at one half the pre- 
sent price. 

A third revolution in literature is announced 
by Mr. Bentley. We are no longer to have 
guinea-and-a-half novels. All that Mr. Bent- 
ley will ask for will be the half-guinea. He 
will leave the former guinea attendant on 
the half-guinea in his customers’ pockets to 
buy two more novels of him. For your 
guinea and a half he will give you nine vo- 
lumes instead of three. The mercantile 
success of his announcement is much ques- 
tioned. His reduction, it is urged, is rather 
a gift to the circulating library keepers than 
to the public. Will Mr. Bentley, it is asked, 
increase by this reduction of price the num. 
ber of library keepers? Will Mr. Mudie 
where he took two thousand copies of a 
novel, take six thousand? Will the number 
of circulating libraries increase at Leaming- 
ton and Cheltenham, at Margate and at 
Gravesend ? Will Ball’s-pond have a cireu- 
lating library of its own for the first time? 
and will Mr. Peabody, who sells so many 
things on the Sands at —— add the half- 
guinea novel to his library at once, and not 
wait, as before, for Mr. Hookham’s remainder ? 
Above all, will the gentlemen purchasers 
outright of novels—people who buy to read, 
and not to lend—increase to any sensible 
degree ? 

The new numbers of the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews are just out. The ices 
terly is an excellent number ; and if it will 
only maintain its present excellence, the pro- 
prietor will have no occasion to regret (friend- 
ship forgotten) the temporary loss of Mr. 
Lockhart, its ostensible writer. The present 





editor is the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, the 


writer, it. is understood, of the admirable 
article on Wordsworth, published about a 
yearago The selection of subjects for the 
present number is understood to be wholly 
his, and it must be admitted that he has ca- 
tered with great care and skill. 

The Quarterly and Edinburgh have each 
an article on Haydon’s life. That in the 
Quarterly is understood to be by Mr. John 
Wilson Croker, that in the Edinburgh is said 
tobe by Mrs. Jameson. They are unlike in 
treatment. An after-dinner remark which 
we heard made about them, we take to be 
true, that Mr. Croker shows more knowledge 
of human nature, Mrs. Jameson more know- 
ledge of art. Both crities agree that Mr. 
Tom Taylor has done his editorial portion of 
the work with great good judgment. He 
had, it is true, not much to do—but that lit- 
tle he has done well. We have had some 
recent instances’ of gross editorial negleet, 
when there was still less to do than was 
required of Mr, Taylor. The Whigs assert 
that Mr. Taylor is praised by Mr. Croker, to 
make his sareastic cutting up of Lord John 
Russell, in the former number, all the more 
severe. 

A shilling brochure for the railway, called 
“The Guillotine,” just published, has formed 
the subject of conversation in literary and 
political circles. The writer is Mr. Wilson 
Croker, and tht work itself is an enlarged 
and revised reprint of an article of its author, 
printed some three years ago in the Quarierly 
Review. The revision, however, has not 
excluded some bitter remarks)n the omis- 
sions of Sir Archibald Alison, in his famous 
History. This, it is said, is to be lamented, 
inasmuch as the omissions so properly pointed 
out when the article first appeared, have 
been supplied by Sir Archibald, in all subse- 
quent editions. The reasons for the reten- 
tion are self-evident. Sir Archibald is accused 
of stepping out of his way to defend Mr. 
Macaulay against Mr. Croker; and Mr. Cro- 
ker, his friends assert, is countenanced in the 
retention of his early charges by the example 
of Mr. Macaulay himself, who, in his Essays, 
has reprinted all his censuresin Mr. Croker’s 
edition of Boswell, though many of those 
censures he cannot but feel are no longer 
just. These nursings of literary wrath are 
much to be lamented, 

The National Gallery of Pictures has lost 
an intended gift, and art a patron during the 
present week. Lord Ouslow has revoked 
the bequest he is said to have made of his pie- 
tures to the nation; and Mr. C. Baring Wall, 
the well-known collector, died on the 14th 
inst. Lord Onslow’s withdrawal! is in conse- 
quence, it is alleged, of the very unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the recent report of the Select 
Committee on the National Gallery. A poor 
reason, in our opinion; if his Lordship was 
at any time serious in his intention, it was 
easy for Lord Onslow to have attached to his 
bequest certain stipulations which would 
have proteeted his munificence from all 
chance of injury by at least overdone clean- 
ing. The importance of the collection is 
much overrated in the paragraph which pro- 
claims the withdrawal of the bequest. It is 
not by any means an important cojlection ; 
though we must admit that we speak from 
distant recollection, which his Lordship has 
not, however, allowed us to strengthen, by 
imitating the example set him by his brother 
Peers and by the late Mr. Baring Wall, of 
lending some of his treasures to the yearly 
Exhibitions of the Old Masters at the British 
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Institution. Mr. Wall was most liberal in is, doubtless, a personal reminiscence of this 
allowing his treasures to be seen. His house | period of the poet’s life. Here it is:— 


in Berkeley square is a choice example of the | - ‘ 

skill of its architect, William Kent. PR ig ase tg ig hein 
In science we hear that Professor Jameson | )¢) and venom of Rupilius, paras King, 

has resigned the Professorship of Natural | js known, I should imagine, to all the blear- 


History in the University of Edinburgh, and | eyed, and all the barbers about town. This 


that among the many candidates for the va-| Persius, being rich, had immense quantities 
cant chair, Professor Edward Forbes is the | of business of one kind or another, at Clazo- 
prime favorite. Professor Forbes will be a| mens, and, among the rest, a troublesome 
great ornament to Edinburgh circles, and a | lawsuit with our friend = A hard fellow 
real loss to science in London.—London J1- | was Persius, and more than ing’ s match any 
lustrated News. day—confident, blustering, and so _bitter- 
Bin otis gee tongued, he would have beaten your Sisenne 

A BIOGRAPHY OF QUINTUS HoRATIUS FLAccus. | °"4 Barri hollow. I return to King. When no- 
[From the British Quarterly Review.) thing could be settled in a friendly way be- 
Fancy a frank and highly-educated young tween man 1 you know, when people are 
fellow, of four-and-twenty, short, and rather oo . a a ee, neeentoree 
thick-set in body, with weak eyes, and a between Hector, the son of Priam, for ex. 
\ desde roe te Searannder weaale a a aa. ample, and the spirited Achilles, the feud was 


D } ; of that capital nature, that only the ultimate 
thing particular to do, and you will have an | destruetion of one of them could end it; and 


idea of our friend, Quintus Horatius Flaceus, | this for no other reason than that the bravery 
at the time when he returned to Rome, after! of both was consummate; whereas, if dis- 
his eseapade at Philippi (B.c. 41). cord sets two cowards by the ears, or if a strife 
The antecedents of the poet, to use the | breaks out between two who are not equally 
modern phrase, are known to every scholar, | matehed, as between Diomed and the Lycian 
Born at Venusia, a small Italian town, some | Glaucus, the heavier fellow of the two walks 
hundred and fifty miles from Rome, in the | off, and saves his skin by sending his adver- 
year B.c. 65, he had for his father a very re- | S*'Y presents), Brutus, at this time, being 
spectable freedman, who, having made a little | . oo m age — ja nenespe bes a re- 
money as a collector of payments at auctions, | ¥" °F Sngie com ab Depwom, Sapte and 
had bought a small property, and determined | ersius, 8 peiz 00 nearly matehed, that, Ree- 
each an ledu abn When he | chus and Bithus were not nearer ! Impetuous 
to give his son a good educ ia: © they rush into the pleading, each of them a 
was about twelve years of age, his father, | trea 


ou 'treat to see. Persius states his case amid 
not satistied with the grammar-school of Ve- roars of laughter from the whole assembly. 


nusia, kept at that time by one Mr. Flavius, | He praises Brutus, and praises the guard; he 
had him removed to Rome, and placed under | calls Brutus the sun of Asia, and all his com- 
the eare of Orbilius of Beneventum, an old | panions salutary stars in the firmament, al- 
military man, who had turned schoolmaster, | ways excepting King; and King, he says, is a 
and whose academy was, for many a day, one | dog, who has come like a star baleful to hus- 
of the first in Rome. Here, during the bus-| bandmen. So on and on he rushes, like a 
tle of the Cesar-and-Pompey times, Horace | ¥i2try flood over a chennel where the axe | 
read such Latin afid Greek authors as were | }as seldom come. As he is blazing sway in 
then in fashion for educational purposes— | —_ witty re Cee. hi yn the Prenestine 
more especially Homer, and the old Latin | (ing) pitehes ae ot ee sig ty a gan 
poet, Livius Andronicus, whose name was | eaclies illad Vasedeamin sgt. Bi ns 
ever afterwards ‘ disagreeably associated in ses passenger had been obliged to yield 
Horace’s mind with the floggings he used to _ when King’s voice bawled ‘cuckoo’ after him. 
get from Orbilius. ‘The “ plagosus Orbilius,” | But Persius, his Greek temper having been 
indeed, must have been a formidable person- | sufficiently sprinkled with the Italian vinegar, 
age in the imagination of half the young men | could: contain himself no longer, but roared 
of Rome ; for he lived to be a hundred years | out, ‘By the great Gods, Brutus, you who are 
old, and must, therefore, have flogged at least in the habit of taking off kings, why don’t 
two generations of Horace’s contemporaries, | you throttle this one? it is a piece of work, 
In his eighteenth year, or just about the time | believe me, quite in your way.’” 
when the Cesar-and-Pompey business came | “A miserable clench,” says Dryden, “ for 
to an end, by the aceession of Cesar to the | Horace to record. I have heard honest Mr. 
sole dictatorship, Horace went to Athens,— | Swan make many a better, and yet have had 
as was then customary with young Romans, | the grace to hold my countenance.” Begging 
—to complete his studies, by a course in| Dryden’s pardon, and Dean Millman’s too, 
philosophy and science, under Greek masters. | we think the story a very good story. It is 
He had been four years here, when the — Pp the Beng of a hey ed 
of Ceesar’s assassination once more threw | o rutus; and i orace t a few 
the world into confusion, and obliged all Ko- | more such reminiscences of his life, as an at- 
mans to range themselves either with Antony | éaché of Brutus, in Asia Minor and Mace- 
and Oetavian, or with the republicans, Brutus donia, he had nicer memories of it, we are 
and Cassius. Probably as much from the | happy to think, than the battle of Philippi. 
accident of being in Greeee at the time, as | It was this battle, as all know, that put an 
from any real political conviction, Horaee and | end to the poet’s soldiering (8.c. 42). Like 
a munber of his fellow-students joined the| many a bolder man on that day, he had to 
republican standard. aren tne with —, i —_ a ~ = = 
Brutus in Macedonia and Asia, a com-| out of which incident, as a y the 
mission given him as military tribune, and | poet himself, commentators have made a — 
actually commanded a legion. ‘The probabi-| deal more than was ever required of them. 
lity, therefore, is, that aie roe rather ill | Soldiering, en ~ — _ seo 
rovided with officers. e well-known sa-| race’s trade ; grieved, as m ve 
om in which Horace tells the story of the | been, at the consequences of the battle to 
appearance of the two litigants, Persius and | Brutus and the Republicans, he was not re- 














Rupilius Rex, before Brutus, at Clazomene, | publican enough to hold out any longer, when 


he saw that, by returning to Rome, and of. 
fering to live peaceably under the ruling 
powers, he might bid adieu altogether ¢, 
eamps and cam Accordingly, he did 
return to Rome, arriving there, it is probab). 
just about the time when the young Octavian, 
was restoring Italy to order by proseriptions 
and confiscations in the name of the Trium. 
virate, and laying the foundation of his own 
future supremacy. The other triumvirs, An. 
tony and Lepidus, were, in the mean time, a 
work in other parts of the empire—Antony 
in the East, where he was swaggering about 
as a conqueror, and getting near and nearer 
to Egypt and Cleopatra. It was with Octa. 
vian, afterwards known as Augustus Cesar, 
and then acting under the counsels of such 
statesmen as Vipsanius Agrippa and Cilnius 
Mecenas, that the Romans and Italians had 
more particularly to deal. With many 
others, whose republicanism had placed thei 
in a similar predicament, Horace found him- 
self under a cloud. His father had died a 
year or two before, during his absence; and 
the little property at Venusia, which was al! 
he had to dented upon, had been ineluded in 
the general confiseation, by which the trium. 
virs sought to punish their opponents, and 
reward their adherents. 

In these cireumstanees, Horace, as he him- 
self tells us, betook himself, as a matter of 
necessity, to a literary life. “No sooner,” 
he says, “had the aflair of Philippi sent me 
home humbled, with wings elipt, and destitute 
of paternal house and lands, than daring 
poverty drove me to the making of verses”— 


“Paupertas impulit audax 
Ut versus facerem.” 


This piece of information would be more 
satisfactory if we knew by what particular 
process at that time verse-making identified 
itself with money-making. On this point, 
however, with all our knowledge of Roman 
customs and antiquities, we are unfortunately 
ignorant. How a young fellow in Horace’s 
position proceeds now-a-days in London we 
know very well. Has not Providence esta- 
blished magazines and other periodicals for 
the very purpose? Verses, indeed, are hardly 
the kind of literary ware to bring in money, 
even with such facilities; and yet we have 
only to go back a little to the haleyon times, 
when our publishers used to pay for volumes 
of try, and there used to be poetical 
squibs in our newspapers, to see that even 
by verse-making a livelihood might have been 
earned in London. But in Rome, so far as 
we know, there was no Fraser’s Magazine, 
no John Bull newspaper to pay for squibs. 
no Punch, and a0 Bentley's Miscellany. Had 
there been a Punch, who ean doubt that Ho- 
race would very soon have been on the staff 
of its contributors? Still there were ways 
and means of money-making at Rome, of 
which we have no doubt Horace did avail 
himself. ‘There was an organized book-trade 
at Rome. In Martial’s time the street Argile- 
tum was a kind of Paternoster Row, so full 
was it of booksellers’ sho Another fa- 
vorite quarter of the boo was the 
Vieus Sandalarius; and we Jearn from Ho- 
race himself, that the porticoes near the tem- 
ples of Janus and Vertumnus were occupied 
with bookstalls se of the brothers Sosii 
was the most celebrated), where the new pub- 
lications were exposed for sale, and where 
old fellows might be seen dipping into them. 
Nor had there ever before been such a de- 
mand for literature in Rome as there began 
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about this time. Fashions had changed, 
tones ee the time when the citizens 
ised to be up carly, with open doors, to ex- 
und the laws to their clients, to discuss 
Ihe means of maki investments, and 
to lecture young people about their duties. 
The universal passion now was for writing ; 
boys and gray-headed old gentlemen alike 
gave literary suppers, at which they put 
on of green leaves, and spouted 
verses—— 
“ Seribimus indocti doctique poemata passim.” 
It would be hard if, when booksellers were 
driving so a trade, and poetry was so 
much in fashion, there was no_such thing as 
remuneration for copyright. ya cre 
was; and, if so, authorship, pursued as a 
profession, must have been worth, even on 
ordinary trade principles, the silique and 
is secundus—pulse and second bread— 
with which, Horace tells us, some poets were 
contented. Aceording to any sensible inter- 
pretation of Horace’s own assurance, that he 
was driven by poverty to his first essays in 
authoreraft, we must suppose that he con- 
trived, by trafficking with the Sosii, or some 
of the publishing houses in the Row, to earn 
at least this necessary pittance. 

After all, however, unless Horace wrote a 
great deal that we now know nothing of, he 
cannot have lived for six years (and it was not 
till z.c. 35, when he was thirty years of age, 
that his first Book of Satires was published 
in its present collected form) on the casual 
guineas supplied him by the Roman book- 
sellers. In fact, “eo there was a means 
of money-making in me by professional 
authorship, it was not, as in London at the 
present day, the ordinary and established 
source of livelihood for such as became au- 
thors. On the whole, authorship was not a 
trade by itself among the Romans. A Ro- 
man, who turned author, was generally a man 
of some independent means, with a house 
and slaves, and more or less of property in- 
herited, or otherwise acquired, quite apart 
from the Muses. Often, indeed, literature 
was the recreation: of men of the greatest 
wealth and the highest political position; and 
probably the majority of all the writers ever 
produced by Rome belonged to the wealthy 
classes. hen, in the later times of the re- 
public, and during the empire, poorer men, 
sometimes even freedmen and slaves, teok up 
literature as a profession, their dependence 
was not upon dealings with publishers, in the 
ordinary course of trade, but on voluntary 
private orstate patronage. It is ery difficult 
for us, even with our recollections of Queen 
Anne’s oe to help us, to realize fully the 
position of wealthy Romans, with regard 
either to literature or to other social interests. 
In the economy of every rich Roman family, 
the element of what may be called gratuitous 
expenditure was infinitely larger than it 
would be found to be in the yearly accounts 
of our wealthy modern households. Wealth, 
then, as the ists say, had its duties as 
well as its rights; and a rich man did not 
stand clear dischar 





identify with his own; but from time imme- ‘now. At all events, it became a sinecure, or 
morial it had been the custom of rich men, | nearly so, before Horace had done with it. 
and especially men in publie office, to spend For, even after he became celebrated as a 
immense sums on shows, for the entertain- | poet, he still retained that or some similar ap- 
ment of the people; and, at the very time | pointment in the same office, and used to 
when Horace wrote, no fewer than 200,000 drop in occasionally in the course of the 
of the free citizens of Rome, the nominal | forenoon. Thus in a satire, which must have 
masters of the world, were ragged paupers, been written at least nine or ten years after 
living exclusively on public supplies of corn, | the date with which we are now concerned, 
distributed to them every month. In such a and when the poet was thirty-four or thirty- 
system of society, the patronage of men of five years of age, he mentions as one of the 
letters was rather a refinement in the mode | bothers to which he was subject, when he 
of an inevitable expenditure than an addition | stayed in town, that just as he was posting 
to its sum—it was probably a saving to have away to the Esquiline Hill, to pay his morn- 
wits and authors about one, instead of gladi- ing compliments to Maecenas, he was sure to 
ators. In short, just as in the days of Pope | be waylaid by a message to this effeet : « The 
and Addison, there was an organized system clerks beg, Quintus, that you will remember 
of patronage, supplementary to that of re-| to return to-day about a matter of great pub- 
muneration from booksellers, by which au-|li¢ importance.” 
thors lived, so it was, to a still greater ex- 
tent, in the days of Augustus at Rome. For | 
a rich Roman nobleman to present a poet 
with a bit of ground or a house, was very 
much the same thing as for a nobleman in 
Queen Anne’s time to give an author fifty | Once a clerk in the Questor’s Office, and 
guineas for a dedication; and dinners, invi-| ..)°,. , psa uptime 

: , ; With time on his hands to make verses and 
tations to country-houses in the summer, and |." as okie . 

, ~ | turn them to account, Horace seems to have 

promises of places under government, were 1 ePeL bee Whi ; to 
| been, as we would now say, pretty comfort- 

modes of patronage common to both ages. | ahs AE bie 
: PP ably off, for a young bachelor about town. 
Horace, as a man of genial habits, and | He had chambers, we may suppose, in some 
with, probably, a good circle of acquaintances |. rat SU ee eee 
nye : “7 | insula, in a tolerably decent street—the insu- 
to: begin. with, may, without any disparage. | le in Rome being high houses of five or six 
ment to his sense of independence, have had |“) ©’ ss ial gies sce 
: : - _| storeys, separated from each other by narrow 

hopes of getting on in this way, as others | Hite nf ee tae 
had done before him. Indeed, if it was not | “20% #2¢ let out in Hoors to peopic of mode- 
" is ~~ 1. | rate income, while the richer families lived in 

through the booksellers that his authorship | );_,. ie pe ehaaap case ’ , 
‘ , ; | distinct dwellings of one or at most two 

was to save him from poverty, it must have | . : r 
been through its power of elitateiiis bien fa. | Storeys, called Domus. As house-rent was 
. rs +, |high in Rome, Horace would have had to 

vorand patronage. It is greatly to his credit, ; >, ‘ ; ’ . 

; > ” | pay from £20 to £40 a-year, for one or two 
=r . ene + ase ny eee ~- Hn unfurnished rooms, in any respectable insula. 
ik dient Ge tedeeatnes tn, Ratan. ane ofl | Probably, if we take the following description 
indiahted fon this fact Seabees heeds te | his way of life at this period, or a little 

ss > erp | later, this was about what he could afford: 
buy a clerkship in the Questor’s Office ; cor- | ‘ 
one sg se nearly as possible, to a situa-| “Sol live more comfortably than you, my 
ion i mn § - , | illustrious senator, and than many others. I 
tion in our Treasury, or in Somerset House. | . een ) . “+ 
Boug ; ; . , ic fn go y myse wherever lave a ancy > In- 
are ag he ag? 2 me neg sr va ee | quire the price of greens and bread; 1 often 

Sine troll through the cheating circus and the 

be had cheap, and that Horace had friends to | § “pam asa , 

- - : yening ; I sts sing at the 
ose their influence for him. From bing fram ot gn evening; Lstand loking at th 
military tribune and commanding a legion, to | plate of leeks, ‘pulse, and pancakes. My sup- 
being a clerk in the Questor’s Office and | jer is served me by three slaves; and a white 

: . ] A 
casting-up accounts, was certainly a fall; but) stone slab holds my two cups and a glass; 
we have experience enough to know that an | close to the salt-cellar is a homely eruet and a 
ex-colonel of a defeated revolution does not| bow), both of Campanian ware. Then I go 
: ae ; 
rank with a colonel in the regulars, and that | to bed, untroubled with any care of having 
there are many refugee officers in London | to get up in the morning to visit the statue of 
who would be glad of eighty pounds a-year | Marsyas (where money was lent), who shows 
cal q.| plainly, by shading his eyes, that he cannot 
on the Great Western Railway. What sa-|] y, by £ yes, _he 
lary Horace had, and what kind of clerk he abide the looks of the younger Novius (the 
made, we have no means of knowing. From nner ate ge _— fh ue ge eer tone 
his own frequent assertions, that he hated | 'wt “wah. 9 sad yemee f ee ome 
“ business” and found it a bore. we may infer ble, or, having read or writ en or my own 
h h r . sdemnalinkk.3 private amusement, am anointed with oil, not 
that be was ee ee eee Crk i! of the kind used by nasty Natta when he robs 
a ne sgt —— rege the lamps. But when the sun, growing 
e India House. en Lamb was in the | stronger, warns me to go and bathe off my 
India House, he was so notoriously unpune- | fatigue, I avoid the Campus Martius and the 

— att AI gue, ae 
tual in his attendance that, in spite of his! game of ball. Having dined, not greedily, 
popularity, he was once taken to task by one ut just enough to prevent my stomach from 
of the heads of the office. “ Mr. Lamb,” he | being empty, I then pass a quiet hour or two 
was saluted one morning, when he was an | in my own house. Such is the life of those 
hour or so late, “this will never do; you are who are free from miserable and burdensome 
always the last, you know, to come to the | ambition. With these things, I flatter myself 
office.” “O yes,” was the reply, “but then, I live more agreeably than if my grandfather 
I am always the first to go away.” Who had been a oe. and my father and my 

: le too.”—Satire I. 6. 
could have the heart to say anything after “"° 
that? Ve bably, too, a situation in the| This is a very pleasant picture of a bache- 
Questor’s Othee in was more ef a re-" lor-life in Rome, not very different, in the 
cognised sineeure than a situation in either 


main, from the life now led by many a 
the India House or in Somerset House is | bachelor who has chambers in the neighbor- 


“De re communi scribe magna atque nova te 
Orabant hodie meminisses, Quinte, reverte.” 


/A passage which clearly proves that the 
iclerks still regarded Horace as one of them- 
_ selves, 
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hood of Leicester Square. A young literary 
man, with such a small sinecure source of in- 
come, as to be able to stroll about London, 
from Covent-garden Market to Hyde Park, 
seeing the sights and gathering humors as he 
goes, may stand, so far as circumstances are 
concerned, as a modern representative of Ho- 
race during the four or five years after his 
return to Rome. In point of population, if 
not of topographical extent, old Rome and 
modern London may be considered as very 
nearly on a par—a very moderate calculation 
giving at least two millions and a quarter as 
the probable population of Rome during the 
reign of Augustus. Horace, then, could 
stroll about Rome with very little more 
chance of being recognised than Dickens or 
Thackéray would have of being recognised 
in the streets of London—now and then a 
dabbler in literature would point him out, but 
in the throng of the Roman Cheapside his 
little body would have been sadly at a dis- 
count. 
contrasted in his own mind the quiet streets 
of Athens, which he had so recently left, 
with the bustle of the metropolis. In Athens, 
he says, a man of genius might shut himself 
up for seven years, and give himself to books 


le seems, indeed, often to have | 








gladiators went to have their beer. Some- | Virgil went to Horace’s lodgings to hia him 


thing lower than tavern life and its humors | his last Satire. They were a we} 
must have formed part of his town experi- | matched pair—Virgil liking Horace, as he 
ence. ‘There were Newras and Canidias, and | liked everybody; and Horace ready, at any 
various other ladies of a questionable de- | moraent, to defend Virgil’s reputation 
scription, then toasted at young men’s par- | the Meevii, and other small poets of the day 
ties, with whom Horace, with all his taste, Not unfrequently, the two would call too. 
did not scruple to pick wp acquaintance. | ther upon a third friend, Varius, 2 Roman of 
This is a department of the Horatian bio- rank and wealth, then even more celebrated 
graphy, to which an allusion cannot be avoid- | than Virgil as a poet, and with whom (the 
ed, but on which we do not care very particu- | Bneid not yet having been thought of’) Vir. 
larly to enter. It is var A necessary to read | gil, in his modesty, would not have venture 
his works to see that, in this respect also, the | to put himself in competition in the high epic 
parallel between Horace as a man about strain. Varius, Virgil, and Horace were as 
town in Rome, and many would-be Horaces much together as any three men in Rome. 
as men about town in London, will hold to | Every week almost they dined together at 
the letter. Commentators, some of them Varius’s house, discussing Greek and Latin 
clergymen, have gone with such enthusiasm poetry over their wine, and the two elder ep. 
and relish into this subject, as to have made | joying mightily the rich and pungent talk of 
out, what Dean Milman calls, “a chronology their younger companion. Very often, we 
of Horace’s mistresses ;” and there have been | may be sure, the conversation of the friends 
‘very acrimonious debates whether every Ba- would turn on the prospects of Latin litera. 
rine and Lalage mentioned by the poet and ture in their own days; and on such ocea- 
immortalized in his verse, is to be regarded sions Horace would bring out his favorite 
as one of the poet’s actual loves, or whether doctrine of the possibility of aceustoming 
some of them may not have been, like Burns’s | the public taste to writings of a higher stamp 
_Phillises and Nancys, mere loves of the ima- | than those of the old poets, then so popular, 
_gination. Clearly, at all events, the least re- | (To be continued ) 


against 














and study, and in the end walk out as dumb | putable period of Horace’s life, in this re- 
as a statue, and be followed and laughed at| spect, was that during which, as we have 
by the people in the streets. ‘There, a man | supposed, he lived as a bachelor in chambers 
might have leisure to write poetry, but in| in some Roman insula, deriving his salary | 
Rome, with its everlasting roar and confu-| from his sineeure clerkship in the Questor’s 
sion, how could one do anything? The fol-| Office, and only beginning to make himself 


#SOP—NOT A HUNCHBACK. 


{From “ Classic and Historic Portraits,” by James Bavce: 
an entertaining volume, in press by Redfield.) 


THERE are certain great persons in history 
regarding whom the traditions of fable and 





lowing might stand, with scarcely a change, | known as a poet. 
for a description of London in contrast with | 


Edinburgh : 


“Do you think it possible for me to write 
poems in Rome, amid so many botherations 
and fatigues? One calls on me to go and be 
his security, another to leave all business and 
hear him read his writings; one lives on 
Mount Quirinus, another at the extremity of 
the Aventine, and both have to be visited. 
The distances, you see, are charmingly com- 
modious. ‘But the streets are clear, so that 
nothing prevents your thinking as you walk 
along.’ So! 
along with his mules and hodmen; there is a 
erane whirling Jaloft now a block of stone, 
now a log of timber; here you have dismal 
feneral processions disputing their way with 
unwieldy wagons; here rushes a mad dog; 
there a sow all begrimed with mire. Go now 
and think out your fine verses to yourself, if 
you ean.” — £pist. II. 2. 


This was written later in life, when Horace 
had grown more luxurious and fastidious; 
and we have no doubt that, in his younger 
days, he found Rome a wonderfully agreeable 
place, and his manner of spending his time 
in it perfectly to his taste. Just as people 
who have lived long in London acquire a 
fondness for it amounting to infatuation, so 
that, with all their grumbling at its noise and 
fatigue, and their occasional longings for 
green fields and country air, they are glad to 
get back to it again, so it must have been 
with the residents in Rome. And Horace, in 
his earlier days at least, was essentially a 
bachelor about town. We see him yet, pot- 
tering along the Roman streets in the cool of 
the day—peering into the shops in Totten- 
ham-court road, strolling down Holborn as 
far as the city, returning by the Strand and 
Regent street, and dropping in to dine at 
Simpson’s or the Scotch Stores. He must 
have been a constant theatre-goer, and have 
known the haunts where the aetors and wits 
met each other after the play, and where the 





Here is a hot builder hurrying | 





| was, and lodging only on the third or fourth 
| storey of a common insula, he would not 











e Newras and Canidias 
of that time are undoubtedly real persons. 
Canidia especially figures as an important 


| personage in this part of the poet’s biography 


—a kind of dragon of a woman, so far as 
we can fancy, of whom the poet came to have 
a perfect horror, but who would not be shaken 
off. 

If Horace’s acquaintance, however, ex- 
tended, at the beginning of his career, down- 
wards into the tavern-life and the stew-life 
of Rome, it also extended itself upwards 
into what was more esthetic and respectable. 
Such a man could not be long unknown ; and | 
very soon there was not a literary circle in 
Rome where the name of Horatius Flaccus | 
was not mentioned as that of a clever rising | 
poet, not a ceena of senatorial or equestrian 
wits, where, clerk and freedman’s son as he 


have been welcome as a guest, The very | 
first year after his return to Rome, he had | 
been so happy as to make the acquaintance | 
of the poet Virgil, then thirty years of age, | 
one of the dearest and gentlest beings in the | 
world, so pure and modest, that his friends | 
called him “ the maid,” and, but for his weak 
chest and consumptive symptoms, which took | 
him often out of town, the very man of all | 
others to be Horace’s constant companion. 
Five years older than Horace, and already 
established in reputation, and placed in in- 
dependent cireumstances by the kindness of 
Meeenas in procuring the restoration of his 
property, which, like that of Horace, had been 
doomed in the confiscation, he was then en- 
gaged in the composition of his Eclogues. 
Many a walk must the two poets have had 
together—Virgil the more comely in person, 
and soft and sentimental in his way of think- 
ing; Horace, though the younger, the more 
sturdy in gait, with features more strongly 
marked, and the more shrewd and jous 
in what he said. Horace went to Virgil’s 
house to hear him read his Eclogues; and 


| six hundred years before Chirist. 











| poetry, and the assertions of plain falsehood, 


have triumphed in the valgar belief of aves 
over the most authentie records and the most 
complete evidence. That Homer was a beg- 


gar; that Belisarius beeame both blind and a 
, beggar; that Shakspeare had no classical 
‘learning; and that Ausop, the fabulist, was a 
_ dwarf, with a hump on his back, are at this 
_moment historical facts with, perhaps, ninety- 


nine out of a hundred who have heard of 
these illustrious men. 

The name of sop is amongst the most 
renowned that have come down from anti- 
quity. His era is some time about five or 
He stands 
somewhere between Homer and the great 
age of Grecian literature. The story of his 


| deformity is of comparatively modern origin, 
even if the broad assertion «of Bentley, who 
‘holds that it was first sent forth to the world 
| by Planudes, a Byzantine monk of the four- 


teenth century, should be found to be unte- 
nable. 

Of Planudes, Bentley says, with character- 
istic politeness, “that idiot of a monk has 
given us a book which he calls ‘ The Life of 
sop,’ that perhaps cannot be matched in 
any language for ignorance and nonsense. 
It is somewhat curious to find Bentley re- 
senting more warmly than he does all the 
other fictions in the monk’s work the urfa- 
vorable representation which it gives of 
Zsop’s person. “But of all his injuries to 
sop, that which can least be forgiven hit, 
is making such a monster of him for ug!i- 
ness; an abuse that has found credit so uni- 
versally, that all the modern painters since 
the time of Planudes have drawn him in the 
worst shapes and features that faney could 
invent. It was an old tradition amongst the 
Greeks that sop revived again and lived 
second life. Should he revive once more, 
and see the picture before the book that car- 
ries his name, could he think it drawn for 
himself or for the monkey, or some strange 
beast introduced in his fables?” 
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; time of Planudes, a thousand 
Petes copied his description ; and 
there is not a pictured edition of AZsop, or 
Phedrus, or Fontaine, which does not help 
to sanction and sanetify the belief. Yet the 
critical inquirer must reject the tale. “ What 
revelation,” asks Bentley, “had this monk 
about JEsop’s deformity * For he must 
jearn it by dream and vision, and not b r or 
dinary ™ of knowledge. — He ived 
about two thousand years after him; and in 
all that tract of time there’s not one single 
author that has given the least hint that 
sop was ugly.” 


it is said, and the remark is founded on a_ 


erous feeling amongst mankind, that 
oad once we tegin to think that the devil 
js not so very black as the vulgar represent 
him to be, we never stop till we make him 
as fairas an angel. In this spirit, Bentley is 
not content with showing that the popular 
notion about the deformity and ugliness of 
Esop is unfounded, but adduces arguments 
to make us believe that be was really beauti- 
ful; and his arguments are well arranged, 
and not without weight. He tells us that in 
Platarch’s “Convivium :” “Our ASsop is 
one of the guests, with Solon, and the other 
sages of Greece; there is abundunce of jest 
and raillery there among them, and partieu- 
larly upon ABsop ; but nobody drolls upon 
his ugly face, which could hardly have es- 
caped had he had such a bad one. Perhaps 
you'll say it had been rude and indecent to 
touch upon a natural imperfection. Not at 
all, if it had been done softly and jocosely. 
In Plato’s ‘ Feast, they are very merry upon 
Socrates’ face, that resembled old Silenus ; 
and in this they twit Alsop for having been a 
slave, which was no more his fault than de- 
formity would have been. Philostratus has 
given us, in two books, a description of a 
gallery of pictures; one of which is sop, 
with a chorus of animals about him. There 
he is represented smiling, and looking to- 
wards the ground in a posture of thought; 
but not a word of his deformity, which, were 
it true, must needs have been touched on in 
an account of a picture.” 

This is really ingenious, and in a great de- 
gree as solid as it isingenious. But there is 
still more in this line of argument in which 
Bentley has displayed great ability. He alludes 
to the statue which Phedrus tells us was 
erected by the Athenians in honor of ASsop, 
and adds: “But had he been such a mon- 
ster as Planudes has made of him, a statue 
had been no better than a monument of 
his ugliness; it had been kinder to his 
memory to have let that alone. But the 
famous Lysippus was the statuary that made 
i, And must so great a hand be employed 
to dress up a lump of deformity?” Bentley 
next refers to the epigram nf Agathias upon 
this statue, and asks: “ How could he, too, 
have omitted to speak of it, had his ugliness 
been so notoricus? The Greeks have se- 
‘eral proverbs about persons deformed, 
Our Asop, if so very ugly, had been in the 
first rack of them; especially when his statue 
had stood there to put everybody in mind of 
it.” The conclusion of Bentley’s argument 
is admirable. “But I wish,” he says, “I 
could do that justice to the memory of our 
Phrygian to oblige the painters to change 
their pencil. For it is certain he was no de- 
formed person, and it is probable he was 
very handsome. For whether he was a 
Phrygian, or, as others say, a Thracian, he 
must have been sold into Samos by a trader 


| 


in slaves. And it is well known that that | of others, that they may have somewhat to 
sort of people commonly bought up the | repay.” 


most beautiful they could light on, because 
they would yield the most profit. 


And there | might satisfy any ambition. 


The renown of ASsop has been such as 
The Athenians, 


is mention of two slaves, fellow-servants to- | we have seen, erceted a public statue in his 


gether, sop and Rhodopis, a woman; and 
if we may guess him by his companion and 
contubernalis, we must needs believe him a 
comely person. 


proverb arose in memory of it: Amar’ uot, 
xar ‘Podwrs 7 xary.”’ 
Upon the whoie, Bentley has been success- 


_ ful in relieving ASsop of the hump which the | 
almost unanimous voice of mankind in mo- | 
dern days had fixed on his back, and the evi- | 
dence brought to prove that he was really | 


handsome is certainly respectable. 


From the time that the ugliness of sop | 


honor. 


For that Rhodopis was the | be next in value to the New Testament. 


greatest beauty of all her age, and even a} 


Socrates versified some of his Fa- 
bles, while lying in prison awaiting the exe- 
eutioner. Luther held these apologues to 


And the children in all civilized countries at 


this day seek pleasure and wisdom in them. 
| ——— 





POETR), 


POEM, BY THE LATE MARIA LOWELL. 
ROUEN, 
PLACE DE LA PUCBLLE. 
Here blooms the legend fed with time and 
chance, 


was asserted in the romance of Planudes, till | Fresh as the morning, though in centuries old ; 


Bentley attacked and demolished the credi- 
bility of the story, the belief that Asop was 
a deformed dwarf appears to have been uni- 
versal, even amongst the learned. Lord 
Bacon makes use of this belief in his “ Essay 
on Deformity.” 
my of Melancholy” also assumes it as a fact. 
Ritterhusius, in his Commentary on Pha- 





| The whitest lily in the shield of France, 


With heart of virgin gold, 


Along this square she moved, sweet Joan of 
Are, 
With face more pallid than a day-lit star, 


The author of “The Anato- | Half seen, half doubted, while before her dark 


Stretched the array of war. 


| Swift furled the battle-smokg of lying breath 


drus’s Fables, while his attention must have | From off her path, as if a wind hed blown 
been called to the bistory of ASsop, in no-| And showed no faithless king, but righteous 


ticing the line where Phzdrus says he has 
known many excellent persons with ugly 


faces (et turpi facie multos cognovi optimos), | He would reward her; she who meekly wore 


| Alike her gilded mail and peasant gown, 


gives sop as his first instance of a good 
man with a deformed person. Bayle, who 
takes every opportunity of extolling the gifts 
of the mind over those of the body, tells us 
that intellect is able to overcome, in the 


“ZEsop,” he says, “the most ugly of men, 
nevertheless touched the heart of Rhodope.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that the old 
Scottish poet, Robert Henrysoun, writing 
between 1500 and 1508, in his Prologue to 
his Fables, which are full of poetical beauty, 
represents Msop appearing to him in a 
dream—not as a little hunchback, but as “the 


fairest man that he had ever seen,” and of 


stature large. 


It may be worth mentioning, that Dr. Blom- | 


field (in the “Museum Criticum”) asserts 
that the life of sop, attributed to Planudes, 
is more ancient than his time. But what is 
more to the purpose, as proving that Bentley 
is so far wrong, though substantially in the 


right, is this: the Rev. Mr. Dyce, in his anno- | 


tations on Bentley’s works, quotes Huschke, 
a German critic, as referring to a passage in 
the orations of Himerius, a writer of the 
fourth ceutury, in which AZsop is spoken of 
as ugly. Himerius thus becomes an autho- 
rity upon the question of ugliness, standing 
midway between sop and Planudes, and 
reducing the wide waste of two thousand 
years to one thousand. But the evidence 
adduced by Bentley, that AZsop was not 
ely is still, I think, nearly conclusive. 

The notion that Alsop was ill-favored 
and deformed, may have originated in the 
vulgar belief in the wisdom of hunchbacks 
and crvoked persons; a belief which is pre- 
valent amongst those persons themselves, 
affording them more than solace for their un- 
gainly exterior. Lord Bacon is perhaps not 
ar wrong when he says that “all deformed 
persons:are bold. First, as in their own de- 
fence, as being exposed to scorn; but in 
process of time by a general habit. 


{ 
} 
| 


} 
| 
} 
| 





(Putnan’s Magazine for November.) 


death 
On the low, wooden throne. 


Meekly received one earthly honor more,— 
The formless, fiery crown, 


| A white dove trembled up the heated air, 
: : 
eyes of a beauty, the ill effects of ugliness. | Soft as a downward feather fell a prayer 


And in the opening zenith found its goal ; 


For each repentant soul. 


| 
| — “First in War, First in Peace, and First 
in the Hearts of his Countrymen.”—* An Old 
| Subseriber” of the National Intelligencer says 
that General Lee, of Virginia, was the author 
|of the inimitable description of Washington 
‘embodied in these emphatie words. They 
were printed as a quotation in the resolutions 
| adopted in the House of Representatives on 
|oceasion of Washington’s death, moved by 
| Chief Justice Marshall, who, it is stated in his 
| Life of Washington, admits the fact that Gen, 
| Lee originated the expression. 
} 
| of 


— A novelty in lecturing is the joint sharing 

the net profits of a course of nine lectures, 
by Drs. Bethune, Vinton, and Storrs, at Brook- 
lyn. 


| 


| In old times there was a famous genius 
| whom we have heard of by the name of 
| Blondell, whose musica] performances were so 
singular and ravishing as to beguile the tedium 
‘of a prison, and which came well nigh renew- 
| ing the feat of Amphion, in setting the stones 
to dancing and freeing the prisoner forthwith. 
_ There is a modern gentleman, equally musical, 
/only that he sings in colors, and charms the 
eye rather than the ear, with his harmonious 
‘tints and beautilully-modulated lights and 
shades; and this gentleman also bears the ho- 
|nored name of Blondell. Ina word, there are 
/to be seen at this time, at the studio of Mr. 
|Jaeob Blondell, at the corner of Broadway 
| and Houston street, several pictures—painted 
within the last year—which show an advance 
| so remarkable, and at the same time so pleasing 
} and suecessful, as to justify the warmest con- 


| 


Also it gratulation. In child-ortraits, particularly, 





stirreth in them industry, and especially of | Mr. Blondell promises to have a good part of 
this kind, to watch and observe the weakness | the field to himself: the drawing is neat, the 
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coloring clean and bright, and the general effect 
in all his pictures brilliant. It will not be 
long, we fancy, before this artist, from present 
indications, will tread so closely upon the 
heels of any who may now seem to be in ad- 
vance of him, as to require them to loan cer- 
tain locomotive boots to “keep out of his 
way.” 

— A soirée preliminary was given to a num- 
ber of “musical admirers” one evening last 
week, by Mlle. Gabrielle de la Motte, who 
appears this week, for the first time before an 
American audience, as a pianiste. She was | 
assisted on that occasion by Messrs. Burke and | 
Bouched, on the violin and violoncello, and 
secured the applause of those present by the 
neatness, skill, and energy of her execution. 
She engages in a difficult path, and her youth | 
and newness to our country, with ber un- | 
doubted talents, should secure to her a kind 
and friendly welcome. 

— The Pictorials are a feature in New York 
street and ageney literature—they come like 
shadows, and depart like shad; for their free | 
pictures, with their bushy edges, tickle the 
ribs even like fish-bones, Who, of miscella- 
neous readers, is not, by this time, aware of 
the discourses of Julius Cesar Hannibal, their 
quaint turns, their peculiar lingo, and pro- 
foundly African glear headedness of sentiment 
and statement? The writer, William H. Levi- 
son, is now, by an agreeable turn of affairs, 
editor and one of the proprietors of the paper 
(the Picayune) in which so many of these have 
appeared, Mr. Levison knows how to edit a 
paper; and as the proof of the pudding is the 
eating, each number testifies to the talent, 
readiness, and skill of the popular “dis- 
courser.” 


— Well, we must at last bid good-bye to a 
good thing. Frankenstein's Panorama of Ni- 
agara is going; and before the eye of distant 
readers can be aware of the announcement, it 
will be—like a rapid bid at auetion—gone! 
How many have-saved their dollars and eom- 
forted their souls, who longed, but could not 
pays for a view of the Great Falls, have been 
delighted by the artist’s enterprising kindness 
which brought it to their door! What a chance 
of study, in many curious phases of nature, 
have the young folks and the old folks enjoyed 
here at home! And now this pleasure is pass- 
ing or passed to other towns, villages, cities, 
and admiring crowds, All we have to say (from 
an early and frequent knowledge of its varied 
claims and beauties) is, Give it weleome! It | 
is one of the most perfect and precious of | 
these painted entertainments, which New 
York has had, from time to time, to unroll | 
before the country. 


— The Haymarket theatre, London, opened 
on the 24th of October, with “A Cure for | 
Love,” and “The Beggar's Opera.” Buckstone | 
is the manager, and Mr. Chippendale stage | 
manager. Mr. G. Vandenhoff has appeared | 
as Hamlet. The London critics allow that he | 
is an actor of merit, as we also know that he | 
is, of our own observation. The interior of | 
the theatre has been entirely reconstructed. 
The area in front of the curtain has been en- 
tirely refurnished, the pit and stalls have been 
covered with patent American leather, and 
the lobbies, to deaden the noise during ingress 
and egress, have been overlaid with a material 
bearing the imposing name of “ kamptulicon.” 
The pit and stalls have been more effectually 
separated by the introduction of a metal gilt 
cresting, and, to insure an uninterrupted view 
of the stage, the floor of the orchestra has 
been considerably lowered. The decoratiors 
of the ceiling, proscenium, and dress circle, 
are wholly new. Round the dress cirele, and 
in front of the proscenium boxes, are plastic 
enrichments, in which are introduced fifteen 
medallion portraits of the most celebrated 











| with boldly 


British dramatists, from Shakspeare down to 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles and Sir E. B. Lytton. 
The ceiling has been so compels remodelled 
that its aspect is entirely changed. Immedi- 
ately over the proscenium, on a ground of sulid 
gold, is an elegant Raffaellesque scroll of boys 
and animals, while in the cove immediately 
above is a group representing Thalia, Melpo- 
mene, and Erato, supported by two groups of 
boys. The spandrils are raised enriched panels 
ainted seroll ornaments, the 
panels themselves containing painted vignettes 
of boys holding portraits of Shakspeare, Raf- 
faelle, Michael Angelo, and Inigo Jones, as re- 
presentatives of dramatic poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. In the 
over the side boxes are bands of enriched 
mouldings, the spaces underneath being filled 
with flowing einque cento ornaments and inta- 
glios of allegorical figures representing Night 
and Morning. The beams over the boxes have 
been converted into moulded entablatures, 
with enriched friezes ; and the draperies. which 


_are crimson and gold, are of a new material 


not hitherto used in theatres. Nor are the 
improvements confined to the salle of the 
house. A new stage has been constructed, 
which, it is said, will bring with it increased 


capability for scenic effect ; a light blue curta;, 
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has been substituted for the vsual 
order to harmonize better with the 
matic decoration of the interior gene 
a new drop seene has been painted 
Calcott. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fanny Fery’s Juvenile Book for the Holidays 
(“Little Ferns for Fanny’s Little Friend.) 
will be issued by Dersy & Mixxer, of Aubyry 
about the first of December. The Musical 
World and Times says: “We have been fa- 
vored with a perusal of the proof sheets, ay, 


£reen, in 
Polychro. 
rally, and 
by Mr. w. 


—=— 





arches | do not hesitate to say, that it is the best « juve. 


nile’ that has ever come under our notice, |r 
is a living book: it is all a-glow with wit, hy. 
mor, pathos, and instruction. Although writ. 
ten in astyle which will be irresistibly winning 
with children, it is no less captivating to adults: 
and we feel an assured conviction that Lii:/, 
Ferns will be as popular with the Old Foiks ai 
Home as with Fanny’s little friends.” It is to 
be furnished with appropriate illustrations, 
The orders already received, before the work 
is advertised, demand an edition of twenty 
thousand to start with! : 








HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 
SUFFERING. 

Ertract of a Letter from Mr. William G@ 70, 
St. Mary's Street, Weymouth, dated May RT. 
"en ncht tas onal stents inbethanee Gh comid 

InR,—At the age o my wife 0 is now 61), 

a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly 
inflamed. Her agonies were distracting, and for months 
together she was deprived entirely of rest and sleep. 
Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but 
without effect; her health suffered severely, and the state 
of her legs was terrible. [had often — Adver- 
tisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Oint- 
ment; and as a last resource, after every other remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. She com- 
menced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is nowin 
good health. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, 
and her sleep sound and turbed. Could you have 
witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last 43 
quere, and contrast them with her present en. ent of 

ealth, you would indeed feel delighted in having been 
the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings of a 
fellow-creature. 
(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON 70 YEARS OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
OF 30 YEARS’ STANDING. 
Lett. Mr. William_Abbs, Builder oj 
Onpu go Jiter Sn gk nar uderefetd, v 
ay 


To Professor Hottoway, 

Sir,—I suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad 
leg, the result of two or three different accidents at Gas 

orks; accompanied by scorbutic symptoms. I had re- 
course to a variety of medica vice, without deriving 
ang bene, and was even told that the leg must be am- 
putated, yet, in tion to that opinion, your Pilis and 
Ointment have effected a complete cure in se short a 
time, that few who had not witnessed it would credit the 
fact. Signed) WILLIAM ABBS. 

The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. W. 
P. England, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Huddersfield. 


A DREADFCL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH 


Extract of a ister Srom Mr. Frederick. Turner, 9 
18 H2 ent, dated December 13th, 1850. 
To Professor Hottoway, “ 


Dear Str,—My wife had suffered from Bad Breasts for 
more than six months, and during the whole peried had 
the best medical attendance, but all tonouse. Having 
before healed an awful wound in my own leg by your un- 
rivalled medicine, I determined again to use your Pills 
and Ointment, and therefore gave them a trial in her 
case, and fortunate it was I did so, for in less than a 
month a perfect cure was effected, and the benefit that 
various other branches of family have derived from 
their use is really astonishing. I now strongly recom- 
mend them to all my friends. 











Cigne ) FREDERICK TURNER. 
The Pills should be used conelesy with the Ointment in 
most of the wing cases :— 
Bad Legs, Corns (Soft), Rheumatism, 
Bad Breasts, Cancers, ld 
Burns, ‘ontracted ‘ore Nipples, 
Bunnions, Stiff Joints, ‘ore Throats, 
Bite of tiasis, Skin ] 
toes and Sand Fistulas, gcurey, 
Flies, Gout, Sore Heads, 
oni om ot, li - . teen 
-f00' n e 
Chilblai 1 ounde, 





ns, 
Chapped hands, __ Piles, 


Te , 
Drugsiets Dealers in 
br one ate sand nf 1,506; each Whvel lesale by th 
” ” e - 
gi hoses in the Union, and by Mesers. A. Reo. 
ew itor 
ta” There is considerable saving by taking the larger 


N.B.—Direc for the guidance of patients in every 
disorder are orice to each Pot. J eow ly 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL PRAYER BOOK, 

for the Protestant Episcopal Church. Together 
with a Selection of Psalms and Hymns, by the Rey. (. W, 
Botox, author of “A Call to the Lambs,” “ The Closet 
companion,” &c. Price, single copies, 25 cents: per 
dozen, $2.25. 2 

A. P. BURT, 
7 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

For sale in New York by J. H. Warsox, No. 10 Bible 

House. Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambo & Co., and 1. 


Hooker. Boston, Ide & Dutton; and by Booksellers ge 
nerally. nitf 








NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDs, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKFN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 


MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses "—by the grateful ex- 
ressions of the poor, the honest acknowledgments of 
e rich, and the official and professional statements of 
persons in office and of 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 
The chief ingredient of this Liniment is an Oi), sublimed 
by volcanic fire, and no article on a lady's toilet can be 
found freer from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
is only e the cl by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 

has been before the =" not three years, and only 
recently introduced into New York and the New Eng- 
land States, yet it has already e a staple, aud 
throughout the whole Eastern market it is in the great- 
est demand. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
its introduction for other the uses of persons afflict- 
ed and for family purposes ; and already we have nearly 
a hundred Testimonials like the following from the most 
RELIABLE SOURCES, 
showing that for 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise 
INVALUABLE! 
“We take great 
CAN MUSTANG 
tomers as the best 
a, SPRAIN 
it extensively, and always effectually. 
used it for severe and Sores, as 
eumatic Pains, and they all say it acts like 
—we can only soy chat we have entirely abandoned 
ment. 


the use of any other J. M HEWITT, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 00. 
HERE AT EC 
WELLS, FARGO & Co.’s 





FYoreman for 


Principal Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 


ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
$04 Broapway, New York. 


j22 tr A. G. BRAGG & Oo., Proprietors 
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 BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. 





ee ee ae | ee 


A cosTLY as CHOICE COLLECTION OF RARE, CURIOUS, 
BOOKS ON THE 


HISTORY OF AMERICA; 


sb ecaree and Standard Works in that class of Titgratere, | gnetent and modern, in the English, 


the Diseove n, Civil and Political Hist Bi 
raphy, si al Vifstors. todian story, and Antiuities of North “and South America, many of 

Gass Collection of Voyages and Travels, 

Including those of Purchas, Hakluyt, Rumusio, Gag, 5 Harris, and many others, and Voyages of all the princtpal | 


wie, Decades nschoten’s Discourse ; Eden's Hist of Travayle; Venaha’ Golden Fleece ; 
A1so-Peter Mortyee e’s Newfoundland ; and others, “py Champlain, Herrera, Acosta, & c., With tee 


Rare Early Treatises on Navigation, 


By Martin Cortes, Norman, Blundevil, Gilbert, &c. 


WORKS ON EARLY NEW ENGLAND HISTORY: 


AND VALUABLE 


wan: 


tory . 3 vol : Lo Cotton's Bloody Tenent; and many others of equal rarity and interest 
Backus’ = y N.E. Ay tr Maye a he — a Congpote Series of the Boston Massacre Orations, 
Ne pers, Free Masonry: Books printed 


sien Magnsines. merican 
by yy Benjamin Franklin Colonial Ay : on American State Trials. 
LORD KINGSBOROUGH’S ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO. 


All in fine order, and forming a Collection unequalled in Value and Interest. 


Will be sold by BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


AT THE 
Trade Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row, New York, 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
November 2ist, 22d, and 28d, 1853. 
SALE TO COMMENCE EACH EVENING AT SEVEN 


ON 


OCLOCK. 





t# The Books will be on view Two Days previous to the Sale. 


IMPORTANT LITERARY NOTICE, 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOOO ew 
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SALE OF SPLENDID AND COSTLY BOOKS. 








MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY 
WiLL SELIG BY AUCTION, 
At their Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row, 


ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8 AND SIX FOLLOWING DAYS 
At 3 O’clock P. M. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY AND UNIQUE LIBRARY OF 


SPLENDID, CHOICE, AND COSTLY BOOKS, 


COLLLECT ED BY C. WELFORD, 
(Of the well-known late firm of Bartlett & Welford, Booksellers, Astor House), during his late visit to Europe, and 
forming, unquestionably, 
The most magnificent assemblage of Literature and Art ever seen in this 
Country. 


derived from long experience in business, that a wing tast d d d for th 
highest clas of en Pee ty mein are not found in the ordinar channels of supply) yo tag ind poh te neem with the 
Progress of wealth —~, intelligence, C. Welford has used h of gee in bringing 
and most desirable in the European markets. In the Fine Arts (the importance of which, as a branch of national 
culture, is now so Rd recognised), the collection is peculiarly rich, embracing the great leading works, 
Galleries of Painting and Sculpture—Architeeture—Antiquities, Medieval and Classical—Pictur- 
esque Veyages—Costumes—Books of Etchings and Engravings by the Old Masters— 


IVustrated and Embellished Books of all kinds, &:., &c., 


ther all that was choicest 





Many of which have ngver ty for sale in this ape tO » whet are emphatically called Sranparp Avrnors, 
attention has been the ‘eat Piney e richest bindings, will al th 
_ a that i iifustrate +h terature of ary editions and = ~h ee eee 
t is impossible to convey any idea of the extent and yoy} ot A, he eateeiten = th t limit: 
Book ey two weeks ei and may be had of Anotioncaes. 3 Part Row : ons “Casper 
World Office. wanes street; ots Horace oore, 27 Merchan ae street: D. Davidson, Literary 


, Resean st P. Patnam & Co. Park Place, Fi John Penington, Philadelphia, who will execute 


= The entire sélection will be on view three days previous to the sale. 





ETHNOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWIN NORRIS, ESQ., 
Of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
VOL. L. 
The Native Races of the Indian 
Archipelago. 


~ 


PAPUANS 








BY GEORGE WINDSOR EARL, M.R.A.S. 
Post 8vo. With five Colored jllustrations and 
two Maps. Price $2. 





| This series, well illustrated, will be published at short in- 
vals, and will embrace the History of the various 
Races of the Human family. 


Hi. BAILLIERE, 
No. 290 Broadway, New York. 





Just Published, 
SMALL 8vo., pp. 420, PRICE 5s., IN CLOTH, 
A Hand Book to the Library of the 


BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Containing a brief history of its formation, and of the 
various collections of which it is composed; descriptions 
of the catalo agnee in present use; classed lists of the 
manuscripts. and a variety of information indispen- 
sable for the readers at that institution: with some ac- 
count of the principal public libraries in London. 


BY RICHARD SIMS, 


Of the De artment of Manuscripts, Compiler of the 
ndex to the Herald’s Visitations.” 


It will be found a very useful work to every literary 
person and institution in any part of the world. 
LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 
NEW YORK: D. DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street. 
ni2 4t 


JUST PU BL. SHE D. 


English Common Law Reports. 
VOL. 72, 


IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTUER SERIES, 
Containing Cases decided in the Court of Que en's Bench, 
from Michaelmas. 1852, to Easter Term, 1853, inciusive. 
Reported by Thomas Flower Ellis, Esq. and 
olin Blackburn, Esq. And edited with 

Notes referring to American Cases. 


BY HON. GEORGE SHARSWOOD, 


In one volume octavo, over 1000 English pages. $2.50. 





The profession are assured that no effort will be spared 
by the Publishers to issue this long established and 
highly popular series of Reports, at the lowest practica- 
ble moment, 

This Volume contains later Law Cases than any other 
series published in the United States, and is in advance 
of nearly, if not quite all the American Reports. 

S2™ Volumes 67, 68, and 71 nearly ready. 


T. & J. W. JOHNSON, 


Law Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WOTICE TO BOOK BUYERS 


= 


nd 4t 





JOHN RUSSELL SMITH 
Begs to call the attention of Book Collectors and Public 
Librarians in the United States, to 
PART L, FOR 1854, OF HIS CATALOGUE OF 
CHOICE, USEFUL, AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
Containing 2,500 articles, at very moderate prices. 


Copies may be had, in a few days, of Mr. David David- 
son, 109 Nassau street, New York. 


*,* The succeeding parts may be received, direct by 
Post, for 2 cents, from London ,on addressing a post-paid 


request to 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 
% SOHO SQUARE, LOVDON. 
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Now Ready, 


A Booxz* FoR EVERY FAMI_XIy. 





, MRS. HALE’S 
NEW HOUSEHOLD RECEIPT BOOK. 


CONTAINING MAXIMS, DIRECTIONS, AND SPECIFICS, FOR PROMOTING HEALTH, COMFORT AND IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Compiled from the best authorities, with many Receipts never before Collected, 
BY SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE NEW BOOK OF COOKERY,” ETC. 


neeper that was suscep 
apparent trifli 7 cae 
whic ‘Mrs. Hale’ ro 
pew to demneethe comfort 


country gentle 
will bosoms a necessary Te 


This valuable work is published in one volume, with Illustrations, beautifully bound. Price, $1. 


—_——_o LPL LLL LLL LPL 


JUST PUBLISHED, THE TENTH EDITION OF 


MRS. HALE’S NEW BOOK OF COOKERY. 


A Practical System for Private Families, in Town and Country. Directions for Carving, with Arranging the 
Table for Parties, and conducting the Affairs of the Household with Comfort and Economy.—Also, 
Preparations of Food for Invalids and for Children. 


BY MRS. S. J. HALE, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings, Published in one Handsome Volume, 480 pages. Price, $1. 


LP Ley 


A COMPANION TO THE “DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN,” DR. WARREN’S GREAT WORK. 


THE OLD DOCTOR ; 
OR, STRAY LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 


Being Sketches of the Most Interesting Reminiscences of a Retired Physician. Beautifully Illustrated. 


I a eet ne ee es crt Dah ele ae entra cearnsUe aie acine off mean pret 
ever, the s! es ency to mannerism or sm e stirring incidents are a u 
City of New York. The style is chaste, and the tenor of the work is camivaniy calculated to inculcate principles of morality and philanthropy. It be an excellent family book. 


S#™~ This interesting work will be issued in one Volume, beautifully illustrated. Price, 50 cents; library edition, 75 cepts. 
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THIS DAY PUBLISHED, Vol. II]—A NEW VOLUME. 
DOW, JR.’S, PATENT SERMONS. 


The third viene of ils popular and facetious work is now ready. The extraordinary popularity of the two previously issued volumes is satisfactory evidence of the ha- 
morous, rich, er © aracter of these Sermons. In fact, ‘* Dow, Jr.'s, Patent Sermons” are a series of admirable essays, containing more delicate yet keen satire, and 
eater insight i into the follies and foibles of mankind, and more wholesome moral lessons, than have been conveyed to the public since the days of Addison and the immortal 
ctator 


t@~ Each volume complete in itself. Price, 50 cents a volame. Volumes sold separate. 


THE LAWYER’S STORY; 


OR, THE ORPHANS’ WRONGS. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Tenth Edition now Ready. 


The great demand for this popular novel has hitherto eunsel prey Co pebtiiers tn in consequence of their inability to supply copies fast enough, each 
dition ha been exhausted almost as soon as published. new ape Pom permmyeen bag and eee 1. ecemimte to further orders as #00 
as rece! ved. is shed in one volume. Paper covers, illustrated . Price, 50 cents; library edi edition, bound ant and Iifastrateds omey 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 ‘ties Street, New York. 
nig *,* Orders from the Trade are solicited. 





